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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fourth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
February 17th; and Advertisements for it should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday pre- 
coding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~@——— 
HE “crisis” in France still continues, but is a little less 
acute. The Chamber on Tuesday appointed the Committee 
to consider the Bills proscribing Princes, and elected six friends 
of M. Floquet’s proposal to four who will support M. Duclere’s. 
Tke votes on the selection show, it is said, 177 for the Floquet 
proposal, 160 for the Duclere proposal, and 66 against any 
legislation, but that leaves more than a hundred Deputies un- 
accounted for. The Ministers have met the Committee re- 
peatedly, and have suggested several compromises, but the Com- 
mittee have finally reported a Bill proposing that the Princes and 
their wives and children be expelled—the words “ descendants” 
of reigning families being changed into “ members ”—prohibiting 
them from entering or remaining in the French Army, and 
rendering them liable, if they return, to five years’ imprison- 
ment, with exile afterwards. The Government will resist this 
monstrous Bill, but the action of the Chamber is very doubtful. 
According to all reports, the Gambettists will vote for it, and 
thus throw the responsibility upon the Senate; but the 
consequences would be so serious, that reason may return 
before Monday: evening, when it is believed the vote will 
be taken. It is not impossible that the President, dread- 
ing a Floquet-Clémenceau Ministry, may announce that 
he will ask the Senate for a dissolution, and the idea 
of a dissolution without M. Gambetta will influence many 
votes. Upon the whole, we should say there was still hope 
of a compromise, though it will be one which will compel 
the Princes either to leave France, or to remain at the mercy 
of any accidental motion. The Government, which has been 
weak all through, cannot last. 








The French Government has not proposed to prohibit the 
exhibition of religious emblems. The statement was either an 
invention of the Times’ Correspondent in Paris, or an illustra- 
tion of his careless credulity. He did not, it will be remembered, 
give the statement on Friday last as a report, but as a fact, 
and in words which suggested that he was writing a précis of 
the Bill, to which he added nearly a column of reflections upon 
its consequences. He now states that the intention of the 
Government is only to prohibit seditious emblems, and coolly 
adds that the difference between “ seditious ” and “ religious ” 
#8 @ mere matter of “detail.” He might as well say that 





policy of the Government—we have commented elsewhere. Here, 
it may be added that Lord Hartington. expressly admitted that 
he had kept aloof as far as possible from Irish affairs, partly 
because he could not refer to them without extreme pain in re- 
flecting on the terrible fate of the brother whom he had lost; 
partly because he had the utmost confidence in those to whom 
the Irish policy was specially entrusted,—Lord Spencer, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, and, most of all, Mr. Glad- 
stone. He added, with an emphasis which we regret, and which 
we regard as the only error in a very powerful and effective 
speech, that it would be madness to extend local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, “ unless we can receive from the representatives 
of the Irish people some assurance that this boon would not be 
misused for the purposes of agitation, and for the purpose of 
weakening the authority and the power of Government.” That 
we consider a mistake. If better local self-government be 
admittedly one of the main conditions of social progress in 
Ireland, we hardly have the right to refuse it because we fear 
that it may be abused for political ends. Thesystem of Parlia- 
mentary representation is undoubtedly so abused in Ireland ; 
but are we going to abolish that, in our fear of the abuses to 
which it is turned? Unless we can frankly reform real Irish 
grievances, we can hardly make good the assertion of our best 
statesmen that Irishmen might, if they pleased, have as good 
@ position in the Empire as either Englishmen or Scotchmen. 


Lord Hartington, in the same speech, expressed a strong 
opinion that the present Parliament could deal, and ought to 
deal, with the questions between landlords and tenants. He 
gave no hint of the method to be pursued, but significantly 
said that public opinion was now ripe, and that an agreement 
could be effected and condensed into a law,—a remark which 
will be pondered by the tenantry all through the country. They 
will not forget that Lord Hartington is not Mr. Chamberlain, 
but one of the very greatest landlords. On the following day, 
speaking at Darwen, he announced that it was now quite pos- 
sible to deal with the licensing laws. The people were diminish- 
ing their consumption of drink, the revenue from alcohol 
which, allowing for the increase of population, should have been 
£34,000,000, having sunk to £28,000,000; and they should be 
aided by the Legislature. The method of aid, he hinted, would be 
to enable the Magistrates to refuse either to grant or to renew 
licences, whenever the County Boards, soon to be created, inti- 
mated their opinion that the number was excessive. In cases of 
refusal to renew, he thought there should be compensation. That 
seems a reasonable and moderate plan, but there remains the 
question, still unsettled by statistics, whether drinking does vary 
in proportion to the number of drinking-shops. The old drink- 
ing in farm-houses, which was all done at home, was quite as 
heavy as the drinking now. 


Lord Hartington, in the first speech at Bacup, told the Con- 
servatives plainly that they would never come back to power 
till they had made up their minds whether or not they were 
going to be Conservatives or Tory Democrats. While they 
vacillate between the two, they will never win the confidence of 
a people who see that the two are utterly inconsistent with each 
other. There is no more identity, says Lord Hartington, between 
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the old Conservatism and the new Imperialist democracy, than 
there is between Liberalism and Conservatism, and till the Tory 
leaders determine which doctrine they will preach and which 
they will assail, they will speak two different voices, and be heard 
maintaining two quite different creeds; And, of course, a party 
that is divided against itself will not convert the country. 


Mr. Goschen spoke at Ripon on Monday, assuming the posi- 
tion of an independent supporter of the Government, and 
warmly defending their Egyptian policy, and their policy in 
proposing the reform of Procedure in the Commons. He pro- 
tested with some warmth against the notion that a politician in 
his position is always desiring to trip up the Government, 
because on one point he cannot vote with it; and declared that, 
in his opinion, the Government had acted abroad with great 
wisdom and vigour ina position of much difficulty. On the subject 
of Ireland, he echoed Lord Hartington’s warning against any con- 
cession to the demand for Home-rule. The Irish should be made 
to understand that the unity of the Empire is not to be broken 
up, and that no party can be found in England and Scotland to 
concede Home-rule, or to concede what may ultimately be 
construed to involve Home-rule. He warned the country against 
“drifting” into Home-rule through despair of any other 
settlement. Mr. Goschen declared himself still hostile to the 
extension of the household franchise to the counties, but pro- 
fessed his willingness, in case Ripon should wish to be repre- 
sented by a representative favourable to that measure, to resign 
his seat as soon as the Franchise Bill is brought in,—a tolerably 
safe, though, we believe, a thoroughly sincere offer. Ripon is 
not fanatical about the county franchise, especially as Lord 
Ripon probably cares very little about it. 


Mr. Forster delivered a very important speech to the Leeds 
Liberal Club on Thursday, the drift of which was that he 
desired to see a strong Redistribution Bill, and not a mild one; 
that he inclined to a very considerable step in the direction of 
equalising electoral districts; that, if some protection for 
minorities were needed, he would rather see it given in the 
shape of dividing constituencies into smaller sections, and 
giving one Member only to each section,—no voter having more 
than one vote,—than in the direction of any more complex scheme 
for the representation of minorities; and that he is more and 
more convinced, the longer he lives, of the soundness of Liberal 
principles, and the safeness of fully working them out. Mr. 
Forster was not much disposed to take the value of property 
separately into account, in considering the question of redis- 
tribution ; and he was not much disposed to take special indirect 
representation, such as it is said. that London enjoys in Parlia- 
ment, into account. He would base the redistribution mostly, 
if not entirely, on numbers. 


On the subject of reform in Ireland, Mr. Forster declared for 
applying precisely the same principles to Ireland as are applied 
to England ; and rather for delaying an Irish Reform Bill, in case 
Ireland should seem to be still in a state of political fermenta- 
tion,at the time when it becomes necessary to pass the Bill for 
Great Britain, than for giving to Ireland anything less than we 
give to England and Scotland. As regards County Govern- 
ment, if we understand Mr. Forster rightly, he thinks Lord 
Hartington wrong in proposing to delay bestowing on Ireland any 
municipal developments that we may give to this island,—any 
local institutions which: would decentralise the Government,— 
a change much more needful:in Ireland than it is even in 
England. Only, he would. not hand over to municipal bodies in 
Ireland the control of the police, which he evidently doubts the 
wisdom of handing over to local bodies, either in this country, or 
anywhere else. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone made a good speech at Leeds on Friday 
week, in which he gave the following cheering figures, to prove the 
operativeness of the Irish Land Act and Arrears Act :— Up 
to January 13th, the total number of notices to fix fair rents re- 
ceived were 88,744; the number of cases disposed of in court— 
contentious cases—27,449; the number of agreements out of 
Court—non-contentious cases—amounted to 24,462. In Novem- 
ber last,'3,000 contentious cases were settled in Court ; under the 
new constitution of Sub-Commission it was expected that not less 
than 4,500 cases would be settled monthly, and the number of 
non-contentious. cases,, or agreements made out of Court, were 
over 3,000 per month, and. were increasing, Very soon it, was 
expected by the authorities that they would. be fixed in Court at 





8,000 monthly. These figures showed that most of the work 
in connection with the Land Act had been: got through, ang 
that the tenants in Ireland had availed themselves largely 
of the Act; and also the large number of cases settled out of 
Court, showed clearly that the landlords had taken the course of 
meeting their tenants half-way, and settling. the cases out of 
Court. With regard to the Arrears Act, the total number 
of applications received under the Arrears Act up to January 
13th amounted to 86,085, the number of holdings comprised: 
amounted to 185,385, the estimate of the money involved in 
these applications amounted to £806,000, and the total number 
of applications which had now been investigated amounted to. 
18,000. These figures showed that the Arrears Act was work. 
ing well, and that the authorities were losing no time in getting 
through the cases.” Taking these figures with those which Mr, 
Herbert Gladstone quoted to show the rapid diminution of 
crime in Ireland, we may conclude that, however strong the 
Irish hatred of the Union may be, the Irish are content with 
the new Land and Arrears Acts, and are settling down under 
them into comparative social tranquillity. 


The Judges of the Queen’s Bench, Ireland, delivered judg- 
ment in the cases of Mr. Healy, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. Quinn on 
Wednesday. The Crown accused these persons of language 
inciting to sedition, and argued that the Court was bound to. 
require securities for their good behaviour. Nobody sug. 
gests, least of all the accused, that the language used did not 
incite to sedition,—Mr. Davitt threatening insurrection, Mr, 
Healy calling the Government of Ireland “an organisation of 
pirates and brigands,” and Mr. Quinn declaring that those im- 
prisoned under the Coercion Act “ went in reformers, but came 
out rebels.” The jurisdiction of the Court was questioned, but 
the Judges held that it had always existed, and adjudged the 
first two defendants to give personal security for £1,000 each, 
and other security for the same sum, or to be imprisoned in de- 
fault for six months; and Mr. Quinn to find half those amounts, 
They are allowed a week to decide upon their course, but 
according to the Freeman’s Journal, their decision is taken, 
They have decided to goto prison. We shall, therefore, hear 
all through next Session that Mr. Trevelyan is worse than Mr. 
Forster, that Lord Spencer is a “minion of a degrading 
tyranny,” and that the Judges—the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Lawson, and Mr. Justice Barry—ought to be impeached.. 


Cetewayo has arrived at Ulundi, and, therefore, may 
be considered fully restored. The correspondents contradict 
one another with the directness only observed in South-African 
despatches, but the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
belief that the Zulus generally are pleased, though puzzled. 
that one or two chiefs, notably Usibepu, are frightened to death;. 
that the King is sulky at the cession of the Reserve, which is, 
apparently, to be called Dunnsland, but that there is no present 
danger of his disregarding the Resident. No change has been: 
made in the agreement signed while he was here, but it might: 
have been as well to leave him without a Resident. We shall’ 
not want the responsibility for Cetewayo’s acts, and if he dis- 
obeys the Resident, we shall only withdraw that officer, and not 
invade Zululand again. 


The American Congress, being anxious to get rid of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, is making a bold attempt to revive the 
American shipping trade, ruined by British competition and the 
Protective laws. The House of Representatives has passed a. 
Bill granting to American shipbuilders a direct bounty “ equal to: 
the duties leviable upon all the imported materials used in a 
ship,” a grant which will prove, it is believed, very heavy. More- 
over, any American purchasing a steel or iron ship abroad of 
more than 1,500tons register may bring herintoan American port 
duty free, and she will be regarded as an American-built ship, 
except as to bounty, and except as to coasting trade. All Consu- 
lar duties, moreover, are abolished as against American ships, and 
some restrictive laws as to the payment of the men are sweptaway- 
The effect of this Bill, if it passes the Senate, will, it is believed im 
New York, be to revive the American carrying trade, without re- 
viving American shipbuilding. The merchants will find it cheaper 
to import free steel ships from the Clyde. Itis doubtful, indeed, 
whether even the former end will be secured, as the British 
shipping trade is firmly organised; and it is not quite certain 
that the loss of the American trade is due wholly to Protection, 
and not to the extinction of the class formerly devoted to it. In 
any case, the law.can make no difference to the British, who 
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ean build and register ships in American ports, if that pays, 
just as ‘well as in English. 


The discovery on the Thursday of last week of the body of 
agirl, probably of thirteen years of age, in a starch-box which 
had been sent as long ago as the 11th December last, through 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson, and Company, carriers, to 32 Abbey 
Road, for delivery to a person—named as Miss Green—not 
known there, and which had consequently remained in the 
custody of the carriers, till the body began to decompose, and 
so attracted attention to the contents of the box, has given rise 
to. an inquiry which has not as yet produced any clue to the poor 
victim’s origin. It was at first thought, from the condition of 
the child’s teeth, that she had belonged to the upper classes, 
and had had four teeth carefully removed by a dentist to 
give room for the full development of the jaws; but this, it 
appears, is a mistake, the gaps being due to the late develop- 
ment of the missing teeth, and not to extractions. Nothing 
is known of the persons who delivered the box to the carriers, 
except that there were two of them, both men, one of whom 
came in to book the parcel, while the other only helped to 
carry it to the door of the receiving-house, 156 Cambridge 
Street, Bethnal Green. It seems probable that the child 
was either starved, or poisoned slowly by some poison causing 
extreme emaciation, and the body had been so doubled up 
that it had been forced into a box apparently quite incapable 
.of containing it. There was some indication in the state of the 
brain of the child’s having been an imbecile. From the use of 
the starch-box, and of a brewer’s label for the direction, it 
would seem likely that the child belonged to some tradesman in 
East London. 


The curious case of poisoning by oil of bitter almonds at 
‘West Malling resulted on Wednesday in a verdict by the 
oroner’s jury of imanslaughter against Mr. Timins, the 
clergyman who administered the teaspoonful of oil from which, 
as it is alleged, Sarah Ann Wright died. Neither of the 
doctors employed ‘in the investigation seems to have had any 
doubt as to the cause of death, and both of them declare their 
disbelief that Mr. Timins did, as alleged, swallow a teaspoonful 
of the same oil himself, the result of which must have been, as 
they say, his own death also. The curicus thing is that Mr. 
Timins, a clergyman of sixty-nine, for thirty years Vicar 
of West Malling, and of unblemished character, himself 
asserted that he had swallowed this teaspoonful, and that 
the mother of the dead girl,—a hostile witness,—gave it in 
evidence that she saw him take a teaspoonful from the same 
‘bottle as that from which he had previously given the dose to 
her daughter. The Coroner’s jury, while returning the verdict 
of manslaughter against Mr. Timins, expressly declared their 
belief that he had administered the poison with no evil intent. 


Mallow election has gone for the Home-ruler by an im- 
mense majority, Mr. Naish, the Solicitor-General, having polled 
only 89 votes, against 161 given for Mr. William O’Brien, the 
editor of United Ireland. Mr. Sexton, in congratulating the 
electors, used the usual florid and exaggerated language of the 
party,— Never, within his knowledge, had any Irish town so 
suddenly leaped from the depths of shame, to the pinnacle of 
glory.” It is a leap, certainly, and a leap in the dark,—for the 
change was made under the protection of the ballot,—but the 
‘question whether the leap in the dark has issued in glory, will 
be differently answered by different people. For our own parts, 
we should say that if Mallow has leaped up on to a pinnacle at 
all, it is a pinnacle rather of temptation than of glory, and that 
‘the tempter will probably have his own way. It is clear that 
outside Ulster at all events, the Government make no progress 
at all—make a regress, rather—in the favour of Irish voters. 
The Conservatives must in general cither have abstained, or 
‘voted for Mr. O’Brien. 


Gustave Doré, the well-known artist, died in Paris on the 
23rd inst. He was a singular example of a French artist who, 
though thoroughly French in spirit, found appreciation princi- 
pally in England. His pictures, despised in Paris, were 
admired in London, where their scenic treatment of sacred 
-- Subjects attracted the middle-class, and his illustrations made 
gigantic volumes like the three of Dante’s trilogy popular in 
England. As an illustrator of books, Doré was very unequal, 
being sometimes original, more often maniéré and stagey to 
the last degree; but he was genuine in one direction, his love 


minds. His greatest success was “The Wandering Jew,” 
in which he rose occasionally to the conception of the 
awful; while his greatest failure was the Bible, the sim- 
plicity of which he did not understand. His realisation 
of the levelling horror the Flood must have caused—the 
mother grasping the paw of a tiger perched on a rock, in 
order to heave her child higher out of the water—is, however, 
singularly powerful. He made great sums out of his English 
patrons, which he expended in building houses of the kind 
which Alnaschar, the elder Dumas, and Edgar Poe imagined. 


The Times defends the great aggregations of land in single 
hands in England, by saying, on the authority of Mr. West, our 
Minister at Washington, that greater aggregations exist in the 
United States. There it has been a custom to encourage long 
railway lines, by voting to the Companies the property-right in 
every alternate block of public land along the proposed route. 
Many railroads thus own land on a colossal scale, the “ estate” 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Railway, for example, being nearly 
50,000,000 acres, and the Northern Pacific 42,000,000, and the 
Union Pacific 12,000,000. The railroads, of course, stick out 
for prices; and the settlers sometimes complain that with 
immense tracts of wild land left in wilderness, land is unpro- 
curable. The system of grants may be bad, though with- 
out it the railways could not have been built; but the 
Times forgets entirely the most material fact. The English 
noble keeps his land, the American company sells it. It 
never attempts to cultivate or let, but sells, being anxious 
only to secure that increment of value which its own enterprise 
has conferred. The Times has only to support Bills abolishing 
entail aud settlement, and making land as saleable as Consols, 
without long deeds or wearisome formalities, to remove the 
greatest objection to the aggregation of land in England. The 
spendthrift heir will disperse his estate soon enough, if only heis 
allowed, and there will be fifty yeomen, in place of the great 
landlord. They will not prosper? Possibly not; but they will 
have happy lives, doff caps to no one, and enjoy, as citizens 
cannot, whatever personalty they acquire. 


The Times gives some curious statistics of the Quaker body, 
or, as they call themselves, “The Society of Friends.” They 
are now reduced to 17,977 members, or probably 7,000 
families, a majority of whom, we believe, reside in Ireland, 
and 5,700 regular attendants who are.not in full member- 
ship. They seat ten Members in the House of Commons, 
besides being represented by six or seven ex-Members, the 
best known of whom is Mr. W. E. Forster; and according 
to the Times, “the Society includes one baronet, Sir. J. W. 
Pease,” and one knight, Sir J. Barrington. Are they regular 
members? A baronet might be, because he would inherit his 
title, and could hardly be expelled for circumstances of birth; 
but a knighthood must be taken, and considering the tes- 
timony borne by the Society against “ man-worship,” is an in- 
consistent absurdity. We have Pagan knights and Mussulman 
knights in dozens, and probably knights who believe nothing, 
but a Quaker knight seems a contradiction in terms. 


Miss Ada Leigh, of whose remarkable work in Paris we gave 
some account in our issue of December 23rd last, writes to 
yesterday’s Times to record the terrible fact that infant suicide 
in France has actually destroyed twice as many children’s 
lives in four years as her orphanage contrived to save in 
eight years,—that is, that the energy thrown into infant 
suicide has been more than four times as productive of result 
as that of the charity of which she disposes. One hundred and 
ninety-eight boys and forty girls under the age of fifteen, she 
tells us, destroyed themselves in four years; and of these, 
200 were over twelve years of age, twenty-one between twelve 
and ten, four over ten years, six below nine, and one was only 
seven. Surely, in no other country except France does not merely 
despair, but that impatient intolerance of misery which cuts its 
way out of life rather than await the end, invade the minds of 
such babies as these. French children must be premature, as 
well as most miserable, when they have recourse to suicide; 
they must have learned to believe that death is a remedy, and 
that they cannot or may not depend on the kindness of the 
living, before the age at which most Hnglish children have been 
made acquainted with either belief. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


THE PANIC IN PARIS. 


b hee Liberal politicians of France—for it is not the people 

which is in motion, and the Reactionaries are only 
defending themselves—present just now a lamentable spec- 
tacle. They are all, without an exception, so far as we 
can see, during a considerable crisis, obeying some of the least 
worthy of human impulses. Those who are in power are 
trembling under their responsibilities, and those who are out 
of power are either yielding to panic, or to jealousies of the 
feeblest and most ignoble kind. The Ministers, though they 
made the mistake of arresting Prince Napoleon, probably with- 
out legal warrant, for publishing his opinions on the walls, 
instead of through a newspaper, are obviously disinclined to 
go farther, think a proscription of Princes most unwise, and 
believe confiscation of their commissions, which are in France 
declared by written law to be the “ property” of their holders, 
positively unjust. They are, however, so desirous of keeping 
their places, or so afraid of producing agitation, that they 
hesitate to say this openly, and resign, if they are de- 
feated ; but keep on suggesting all manner of compro- 
mises, no one of which is based on any principle of 
justice or any constitutional precedent. The latest out of 
a dozen is that the Government shall be invested with the 
power of expulsion,—the effect of which will be constant 
motions to compel them to use the power; and that they shall 
introduce a Bill authorising them to place regimental officers 
en disponibilité, or as we say, on half-pay,—the result of which 
will be that any Pretender who obtains power for six weeks 
may legally weed all Republican officers out of the Army. 
No device could be better calculated to turn the Army into a 
political caste, devoted, not to the country, but to a leader 
of special political opinions. While offering or hinting at 
these terms, the Ministry confess that they are perfectly 
unnecessary. M, de Faillicres, the Minister of the Interior, 
with reports from all the Departments before him, states posi- 
tively that there are no plots on foot, no gatherings of con- 
spirators, no signs of disorder anywhere. The Minister of 
War, General Billot, a sincere Republican, admitted to be a 
good organiser, affirms that the Army is tranquil, that the 
Princes do their duty, and that all he has to complain of is 
that the Duc de Chartres took one day’s leave without leave 
—an offence deserving a week’s arrest—and that the Duc 
d’Aumale’s comrades call him “ Monseigneur,” which implies 
just as much obedience as the courteous English habit of 
describing Madame Eugénie Bonaparte as “the Empress 
Eugénie.” Indeed, it implies less, for the Duc d’Aumale, 
as Prince of a House still reigning, is “ Monseigneur” by 
a European courtesy. M. Duclere himself affirms that 
there is nothing to fear, and all non-official evidence points 
. in the same direction. Nevertheless, the Government, accord- 
ing to all reports, intends to propose some radically un- 
just compromise, and will neither encounter the majority 
boldly, nor ask the Senate for a dissolution. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that the Ministry may bolt out of the business 
altogether, and resign before a vote has been taken, thus de- 
priving themselves of the power of making even an effective 
protest. That is not the conduct of men worthy to govern, 
or competent to do it. 


DAY. 


On the other hand, the politicians out of power appear to 
be, as the Scotch say, “ left to themselves,” given up either to 
unreasoning fears or morbid jealousies, It is believed that the 
Opportunists, part of the Pure Left, and all the Extremists 
have united, and are determined that the Princes shall be 
expelled both from the Army and the State. They possess, 
when united, a clear majority of a hundred, and the belief in 
their determination is supported as yet by all known facts. 
The Chamber has elected a Committee to consider the matter 
which has determined on expulsion, and that Committee, after 
electing as Chairman M. Marcou, who says openly that the 
Athenians were right, and that the only wise course for a Re- 
public is to ostracise powerful citizens, has adopted by six 
votes to four a Bill of three clauses, of which the first expels 
all members of families formerly reigning—the italicised word is 
levelled at the Empress Eugénie—the second deprives them of 
political rights and excludes them from the Army; and the 
third renders them liable, if they return, to be sentenced by the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction to five years’ imprisonment, 
to be followed by permanent exile. This Bill, which, as 
against men who haye been amnestied by law, women like the 


.Princess Clotilde, who have done nothing, and lads like Prince 

Victor, still at school, is positively monstrous in its injustice, 
will, it is firmly believed, be passed by the Chamber, and re. 
jected by the Senate, which must then either dissolve, or 
become the object of a furious attack, in which it will 
down. Of course, it is said, the Chamber will be dissolyed 
the parties will fight over the Bill with unexampled fury, ead 
France will be plunged into a veiled civil war. For what? 
The leaders of the majority absolutely assign no reason, 
except that the deference paid to the Princes constitutes an 
infraction of equality and a political danger. An infraction of 
equality it may be, but then so is the deference paid to a 
Cardinal, to a millionaire, to a man like Gambetta; to Victor 
Hugo, who is always proclaiming ; to any one whose history, or 
fortune, or ability, or character, elevates him above the mass, 
Is everybody to be ostracised who wields influence, and does not 
happen to be a Senator or a Deputy ? As to the political danger, 
it does not, as we believe, exist; for the peasantry have not 
changed, and the French Army has never yet pronounced without 
orders from legal superiors or a certainty that it was unanimous, 
When it struck for Louis Napoleon, he was legal Commander-in- 
Chief, and even Marshal MacMahon shrank from a struggle 
which, as he said, would extend to every barrack. When, 
moreover, has the Army ever followed a General who is not 
in command.and has not won a pitched battle, and where is. 
there such a General hostile to the Republic? The panic 
seems to outsiders unreasoning ; but grant that they are ill- 
informed, grant that the officers are disaffected, and that a 
military coup d'etat is at hand, and where is the sense of this. 
Bill? If a General is to lead a revolt, he must lead it 
either in his own name, or in that of a Pretender. In the 
former case, the Bill is inoperative, for no General gud General 
is expelled ; and in the latter, the French General Monk can 
bring back his nominee within twelve hours. M. Madier de 
Montjau, an extravagant Extremist, says this never happens ; 
but the most successful Restoration ever carried out was 
decreed in the name of a Prince living abroad in poverty, by a 
General who, it is quite possible, had never seen him, amid a 
people utterly ignorant of his nominee’s character. The best 
help a Prince in France can possibly obtain is exemption from 
the Parisian microscope, which has been so fatal to Prince 
Napoleon ; and Prince Victor, in particular, will be three times 
as powerful in London or Rome as in the Parisian salons, Even 
admitting, what we greatly doubt, that there is one Prince 
who is a popular General and full of disaffection, that is only 
an excuse for a Bill against the Duc d’Aumale, whom the 
Minister of War, as General Billot pointed out, if he sees the 
smallest ground for suspicion, can, under the military law, 
place in close arrest within a fortress for months at a time, 
without assigning a reason. What power does the Bilt 
give which the Republican Government does not already 
possess ? 

It is, of course, conceivable that the Chamber, once face to 
face with its own vote, or threatened with dissolution, may on 
Monday accept some Ministerial compromise, and that affairs 
may drift on alittle longer; but who can confide in a Chamber 
capable of such panics, and so divided into groups that no 
Government can obtain a foothold? We do not believe, as 
some of our contemporaries do, that France “is yearning for 
a saviour sword,” for the peasantry know well that the swords- 
man would sooner or later proclaim war; but we do believe 
that Frenchmen are timid, that they expect Governments to 
govern, and that in the absence of Governments they suspect 
the Constitution of imperfection. They do not object to be 
governed by the Chamber—that was shown on Gambetta’s fall— 
but then, the Chamber must accept the responsibilities of sove- 
reignty, and not quiver with fear at every breath of faction in a 
style which would deprive a monarch of all respect. We do not 
believe that the Republic is in danger, or that the French people 
will accept any other form of Government; but we do doubt 
whether, if a strong Ministry cannot be formed, or if the Cham- 
ber will not acknowledge any leader able to guide a Ministry, 
the revision of the Constitution will not be speedily at hand. 
Under the present one all the substantive power is deposited 
in the people; yet the Government can neither obtain perma- 
nent support nor distinct guidance from the Representatives, nor 
consult the people themselves, who again only elect Deputies at 
long intervals, The Chamber, virtually irresponsible, except after 
years of delay, degenerates into a public meeting, and during 
the most dangerous crises, no Minister, or orator, or wirepuller 
can tell what decision will leap from the urns. The death of 
M. Gambetta has deprived the Republicans of the only man 





who could unite them, and unless he can be speedily replaced, 
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+ tonal revision, with all its dangers, its bitternesses, and 
ap wraeoe to the course of affairs, will become inevitable. 
Apart from its radical injustice, which alienates all right- 
thinking men, a policy of proscriptions splits a country into 
irreconcilable factions, each of which in turn uses the same 
weapons, till the headless parties fall into enduring anarchy. 
Republicanism is the most dignified form of human govern- 
ment, and in theory the best ; but Mexico is a Republic, as well 


as the United States. 





LORD HARTINGTON’S POLITICAL TONE. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speeches have very marked charac- 
teristics. For one thing, he has a positive scorn for making 
things appear better than they are; and not only so, but he 
seems to be fully aware that the English people share that scorn, 
and that they only respect a Government the more for admitting 
to the full all the failures they have made, so long as they can 
show that these failures have not been due to any wantof fidelity 
and zeal and good-sense on the part of Ministers in dealing with 
their obvious duties. It is perfectly true, says Lord Hartington, 
at Bacup, that when the Government took office, the last thing 
they expected or desired was to have to give up all their energies 
to new Irish legislation. It is perfectly true that the furthest 
thing from their imagination was that they might have to 
wage war in Egypt. It is perfectly true, again, that they 
have actually been engaged much more in combating difficulties 
in Ireland and Egypt, than in settling any of the issues they 
placed before the country during the General Election of 1880. 
But what then ? No Government can controlevents. The duty 
of all Governments is to deal in the best way they can with 
events as they arise. The country would be legitimately 
indignant if the Government ignored the actual emergencies 
with which it has to deal, in order to fulfil pledges which 
are not half so urgent as the actual emergencies of the 
moment. What the country desires is to have a Govern- 
ment it can trust, dealing on principles which the people 
approve with the dvties which have the first claim on the 
Administration. And if it happens that these duties are quite 
distinct from those which it anticipated when it came into 
power, that will not be counted to the discredit of the 
Government, unless it be due in any way to its own default 
that its anticipations have been disappointed, and its energies 
turned out of their natural channel. Any Government may 
be unable even to attempt the work which it intended to do, and 
may be obliged to devote its whole force to work it had never 
for a moment contemplated ; but if under these adverse circum- 
stances, it puts its shoulder to the wheel, and struggles man- 
fully against its difficulties, the country will judge it not by 
its unrealised hopes, but by its actual deeds. 

Again, Lord Hartington not only does not apologise for that 
which needs no apology, namely, inadequate foresight on the 
part of the Liberal Administration, but he makes the country 
see vividly the true “ logic of facts” which forced the Govern- 
ment off its intended path on to its new path, and that it was 
no spontaneous voyage in search of heroic legislation which 
led to this result. How did the necessity for undertaking the 
new Irish legislation, he asks, arise? Not from any superfluity 
of adventurous enterprise on the part of the Government, but 
from the most humble of their duties. The Irish landlords 
came to them, and asked them .practically to collect their 
rents for them, to apply the machinery of the Government 
to the duty of enforcing the tenants’ obligations, which 
the landlords avowed themselves wholly unable to enforce 
for themselves. Of course, the Government could not do that 
without careful inquiry into the cause of so unusual a condi- 
tion of things, and they found as the result of that inquiry 
that it was admitted on all sides, by Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, that a large proportion of the rents were excessive,— 
were, indeed, founded on value given to the land by the tenants’ 
own expenditure and labour, and that practically no State 
could undertake to enforce these obligations successfully, with- 
out taking pains first to revise such of them as were radically 
unjust, This duty was absolutely imposed on the Ministers, 
was none of their seeking. It was forced upon them by the 
admitted inability of the landlords to obtain their own rents. 
It was done in the interest of the landlords, no less than that 
of the tenants, —in the interest, indeed, of society at large, and 
of order especially, since no Government could undertake, 
consistently with public order, to enforce wholesale, a vast 
number of unjust obligations. 

_And not only does Lord Hartington refuse to gloss over 
disagreeable facts, preferring, indeed, to let the logic of events 


apologise for the commissions and omissions which the pres- 
sure of events has compelled, not only does he disavow most 
strongly any attempt to court heroic enterprises, but he takes. 
up a sturdy and what might be called a rationally impenitent 
view of the inheritance of evil in Irish affairs which we have 
received from our ancestors, and exhorts us not to let our 
frank admission of the existence of this heritage of evil 
relax the strenuousness of our resolye to persist in holding 
the Empire together. It is all very well to recognise: 
that you cannot annihilate by any effort, however earnest, the 
fruits of evil sown, in crop after crop, generation after genera- 
tion, but there is no occasion to let that frank recognition of. 
England’s past obduracy, where England ought to have been 
yielding. relax the fibre of our determination to be obdurate 
still, where we feel that yielding would be weak and wrong. 
Lord Hartington is evidently afraid of the daunting effect of 
the confession that we have been hard to Ireland where- 
we ought to have been just, and thinks that it may persuade 
us now into being soft to Ireland where the true justice 
would be hard. It is no good pretext, he says, for being: 
unjust both to Great Britain and to Ireland now, that Great 
Britain has heretofore been unjust to Ireland through exclusive 
regard for her own ill-conceived interests. You will not 
rectify one great error by making as great an error in the 
Opposite direction. | Over-penitence, like vaulting ambition, - 
sometimes overleaps itself, and it is, moreover, inexcusable over- - 
penitence, where you have been endeavouring to repair, so far as 
possible, the sins of a previous generation, to charge yourself 
with any responsibility for their guilty indifference. Therefore, 
says Lord Hartington, don’t let us dwell too much on the moral 
view of the matter, if that has any tendency to unstring our 
determination to resist foolish wishes, in spite of the fact that 
formerly-oppressed Ireland urges them. And undoubtedly 
his advice is, on this head, vigorous and manly. We 
may properly remember that one of the results of mis- 
government is not only to blind the eyes of those who 
are responsible for the misgovernment, but also to blind the 
eyes of those who suffer from it. The oppressed and their 
descendants are even more likely to misconceive the relations 
in which they ought to stand to the oppressors and their 
descendants, than even the heirs of the oppressors themselves. 
If the latter have learnt to see the errors of their fathers’ ways, 
they may have emancipated themselves from the twist of mind 
which caused their father’s errors. But the victims of mis- 
government are sure to transmit to their posterity a whole crop 
of fierce illusions which must bias their judgment, and bias it 
for evil, in all matters affecting their relations to the heirs of 
the evil-doers. Lord Hartington is right that-a redundant self- 
reproach for what our fathers did, may easily mislead us into: 
weakness almost as mischievous on the one side, as our perverse 
and cruel tyranny was mischievous on the other side. 

All three positions of Lord Hartington’s appear to us very 
characteristic, A statesman who always faces the facts of the 
case, however unpleasant, and- rather prefers to put them in 
their barest and most unpleasant form, than to gloss them 
over in any way, will always inspire confidence in England. 
Again, a statesman who is rather anxious to deprecate the 
idea of entering voluntarily upon heroic-legislation, and. who 
insists on it that the Government did nothing of the kind, 
but were forced by the commonest principles of common- 
sense, under the actual circumstances of the Irish case, to try 
what they could do to render the collection of rents on a large 
scale a matter of less herculean difficulty, will thereby recom- 
mend himself to the homely instincts of the British people. 
Most of all, a statesman who warns us not to carry our com- 
punction for the sins of our ancestors so far as to let that 
compunction hurry us into an offence of the exactly opposite kind, 
—an offence against British instincts, out of deference to Irish. 
instincts,—will command the hearty adhesion of English 
Liberals. ‘Here,’ they will say,‘ is a man who does not let 
Liberal sentiment degenerate into weakness,—here is a man 
who faces the truth, who is not ambitious of great enter- 
prises, who never encourages himself in morbid exaggera- 
tions of the scope and drift of former errors, but who 
just grapples boldly with the problem of the moment, quite 
indifferent as well to the fact that it is not the problem he had 
hoped to be grappling with, as to the fact that by his mode of 
grappling with it, he may be laying himself open toa plausible 
(though false) imputation of following the evil tradition of an 
unjust age.’ ‘ 

Such is Lord Hartington; and being what he is, he will, 
we believe, command the confidence of English Liberals far 








and near; of many eyen who find his tone a little less in~ 
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spiriting than that of his great- leader ; perhaps of some who, 
like it all the better because it is less inspiriting, because it; 
does not aim so high, but insists so stiffly on not aiming 
- higher than the point to which it can send its shaft home. | 





THE REVELATIONS IN DUBLIN. 


ee is something in the news of the last few days 
which is almost appalling to the friends of Ireland. 
Most of our contemporaries are exulting in the recent revela- 
tions in Dublin, because they think that now at last there is a 
chance that the Assassinating Committee, which all have 
suspected to exist, will be broken up, that the reign of terror 
will be ended, and that the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke will be made to expiate their crimes. 
That those results, if they occur, will be good, is past all question. 
It is well that such a Committee should be destroyed, well 
that a demoralising terror should cease, well that intending 
murderers should distrust all their precautions for secrecy ; 
but we can feel no exultation. If we eannot trust the 
testimony of the Informers, things are worse than ever, 
for we are in presence of men who rival Titus Oates ; 
but if, as seems probable, we can trust it, think of what it 
is that is revealed. The determined efforts made by English- 
men to remove the agrarian trouble of Ireland have affected 
but a portion of the social difficulty. Outside that embodiment 
of agrarian passion and unreason, the Land League, stands 
another League, the so-called Fenian Brotherhood, which is 
not caring for the peasantry, not intent on reforms, however 
far-reaching, not moved by concessions, however hard to 
make, but stimulated only by hostility to the connection with 
Great Britain. Nothing will satisfy it, except an independ- 
ence which Britain cannot grant, and which it is perfectly 
possible that the Irish people, if consulted by a pleébiscite, 
would summarily reject. The Government, therefore, stands face 
to face, after all its efforts, with a resisting body of opinion 
which it is impossible to conciliate, with which there is no 
reasoning, to which no kind of compromise can be so much as 
offered. It is as if Stephenson had found, after filling Chat 
Moss, that the Moss itself rested on pillars which, as the 
weight reached a certain point, also gave way. As if that 
were not enough, a section of this body—small, it may be, 
but still formidable—has adopted and, as the informers allege, 
has carried out, plans in which the wickedness, the utter con- 
tempt for the rudimentary principles of morality, as acknow- 
ledged by all creeds and nearly all contemners of creeds, is not 
more apparent than the perversity. According to the in- 
formers, who, we must not forget, are not repentant men, 
but men avowedly under terror for themselves, a Committee 
“exists embedded in the old Fenian body, the body seeking to 
stir up insurrection, consisting of men who actually believe that 
the Nihilist policy of assassination may succeed against a Vice- 
royalty. That men without scruples should conceive it possible 
to upset a dynasty by successive assassinations is intelligible. 
Such an event has never occurred in history, and has been 
baffled even in Russia, where Revolutionists are able to 
secure not only relays of assassins, but a succession of self- 
devoted murderers; but that the evil conception should be 
applied to a delegated Government, perpetually renewable, and 
sure to be filled up for centuries, if Viceroy after Viceroy and 
Secretary after Secretary fell under the knife, shows hopeless 
incapacity to understand the first conditions of the situation. 
The English people is not one to be daunted by murder, and 
until it is daunted, it can find men to run that risk, just as it 
can find Generals for a campaign or leaders for forlorn-hopes. 
The Government of Ireland is not drawn from a House which 
cannot be replaced, or even from a caste or a profession which 
could be thinned down, but from a nation, which would be 
extirpated before it yielded to a coercion which assailed it not 
only in its courage and its pride, but in its instinctive moral 
sense. As for the local Government yielding, it has not the 
power to yield, even if it were inclined, and even if such at- 
tempts did not arouse in governing men, as they nearly always 
do, a hard anger which makes life seem worthless, if concession 
is to be made to men who employ murder. We say nothing 
of the impossibility of the task, of the forces upon the side of 
Government, of the difficulty revealed in this trial of securing 
trustworthy agents, of the extraordinary indications of some- 
thing like Providential interposition, which baffled, time after 
time, the organised attempts against Mr. Forster, and confine 
ourselves to the assertion that if he had fallen, and: Lord 
Cowper with him, the revolution would not have -advanced 
one step. He would have been succeeded as Lord F. Cavendish 








was succeeded, the crime yielding as total result a sad widow 
and a determination to carry out the strengthening of the 
law resolved upon before its commission. If Lord Spencer 
fell, or Mr. Trevelyan, he would be instantly replaced 
though this time it might be by soldiers, more  accus. 
tomed to effective self-defence. The crime considered asa 
resource—and in so considering it, we try for a moment to g 
down to the moral level of the alleged Committee—ig utter} 
thrown away. Even the Jaw they hate only grows the stronger, 
while popular favour declines. Juries begin to convict 
evidence begins to flow in, the police begin to be efficient, 
It is reported that a marked fact in the situation is a chan 
in the popular temper, that for the first time since the Land 
League started the populace appear willing to help the in. 
quiries of the constituted authorities. Those results were all 
more or less, inevitable, and yet the Assassination Coramittes 
was formed, 

It is this mixture of unreason with hatred and with contempt 
for the moral law which makes us so despondent as to the resultg 
of the efforts which so delight our contemporaries, and which 
we heartily approve. Reasonably considered, the criminal 
organisation in Dublin might fairly be held to have received: a 
death-blow. Its managers have not during their reign been 
very successful. They have been baffled much more often 
than they have succeeded. They have not paralysed either 
the officials, or the police, or the Courts. On the contrary, all 
these have grown more resolute, more intelligent, and more 
hard. Nor have they attracted the population. On the 
contrary, there is some evidence that they have shocked 
them, and that the willingness to give evidence is 
not all the result of fear. Just as these facts become 
clear to the Committee, they discover that their organi- 
sation has broken down. All the facts, and especially the 
methods of assassination pursued, point to a strong belief on 
their part that, whether from fear or favour, or both, they had 
no treachery to fear, either from accomplices or agents. They 
used almost needless numbers of men, posting sentries, for 
instance, to signal their victims’ approach. They employed 
cars, thus burdening themselves with at least one wit- 
ness who did not take a direct share in the crime, They 
selected, in Mr. Field’s case, frequented streets, and they 
employed by preference weapons like knives specially 
sharpened, and sword-sticks which could be recognised as 
unlike weapons usually sold. They, in fact, trusted their 
agents, and now they know the trust is vain. That fact of 
itself should weaken them, as will also the victory, if 
victory there is, of the law, the visible certainty that the 
Government know more than they reveal, and the change 
of feeling in the lowest people. They must be aware 
that they are in danger, and be preparing for a flight, 
which will terminate their action, at all events for years, 
That, we say, is the reasonable view; but then, ‘on 
the evidence, has reason anything to do with the matter? 
If a number of men, presumably sane, were found ‘to 
believe that a Viceroyalty could be overthrown by a few 
murders, where is the proof that another group will not be 
found ready to replace them? The wickedness of the idea will 


be no greater, nor will its unreason be one whit more evident. © 


There will be just as many victims ready for the knife, nor 
will the effect of their deaths be any different. It is true that, 
according to precedent, a society of the kind once betrayed and 
baffled dies, but then such a society has almost invariably had 
an object which could possibly be attained by the means used. 
Landlords could be frightened, or tenants coerced, or insurrec- 
tion promoted. In the present case, the divergence between 
means and end is so complete, so unintelligible, that the observer 
feels himself in presence of forces not guided by reason of any 
kind, and can no more predict a result than he can predict 
what would happen if the mad were required to come to poli- 
tical decisions. It is possible that with the coming trials, poli- 
tical assassination, in itself a new crime in Ireland, may cease ; 
but it is also possible that it may be entirely unaffected. The 
conclusions of reason, however probable, are in the face of 
facts visibly untrustworthy, and all we can say is, that-we 
hope the Government will apply the law firmly and steadily, 
and that the Law will act, as it usually does, as an irresistible 
restraining force. But we do not feel, as we should about any 
country but Ireland, a certainty that it will. That assassina- 
tion is wicked, is there no reason; that it is foolish, ismo 
reason ; that it is hopeless, is no reason. On what, then, are 
we all so confidently relying? .On an effect of terror, which 
events may prove to be no effect at all? Terrordoes-not stop 
men from filling up the places of the slain; why should it 
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stop men from supplying those of the executed or imprisoned ? 
To say there is no motive, is to say nothing, for there never 
has been any, except a connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which exists to-day as it existed when the Assassina- 
tion Committee of which the Informers speak was founded. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON EGYPT. 


HE Government is about to try to rule Egypt through an 
T unacknowledged Resident, who will be called “ Financial 
Adviser to the Egyptian Government,” who will be the 
servant of that Government, but who will be supported by the 
whole strength of British influence. That is the clear mean- 
ing of the Egyptian section of Lord Hartington’s speeches in 
Lancashire. After defending, at Darwen, with singular strength 
and lucidity, the proposition that Europe and England must in- 
terfere in Egypt, whether they like it or not, he affirmed and 
reaffirmed, in a way which there is no mistaking, that the 
Government reject the idea of annexing or of protecting 
Egypt, partly because they are determined to adhere to 
pledges given before they accepted office, partly because they 
foresee difficulties with their own supporters, and partly be- 
cause they see reason to believe that an “interested” course 
might produce a European war. Upon this last point, Lord 
Hartington was much more emphatic than any Minister has yet 
been, even alleging that if we had shown any desire to inter- 
fere for our own ends in Egypt, we “should have aroused the 
suspicion and the jealousy, possibly the actual resistance, of 
many of the Powers of Europe.” As it is, they trust 
us, because “whenever a settled and a stable Govern- 
ment has been established in Egypt,” the British Army will 
retire, and British influence will be exercised, not through a 
Protectorate, but * through the position we have acquired there, 
and through the authority and position of our diplomatic 
representative, the Financial Adviser whom we intend to 
recommend the Egyptian Government to appoint. Although, 
no doubt, he will be a European—although, no doubt, in 
present circumstances, he will be an Englishman—he will not 
be appointed by the British Government, he will not be under 
the instructions of the British Government, nor will the Bri- 
tish Government be responsible for his actions. We shall do 
our best to advise the Egyptian Government to make a good 
choice. We say, if he acts—as we believe he will act—for 
the interest of the Egyptian Government and for the interests 
of the Egyptian nation, we shall give him all the support 
which it is in our power to give him through our diplomatic 
representatives, as we shall support Ministers in Egypt in 
whom we have confidence. But it will not be his particular 
duty, and he will not be called upon, to look after and direct 
British interests only. He will be the servant of the Egyptian 
Government, acting in the interests of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and of the Egyptian people.” These sentences contain 
the essence of the scheme, which has never been revealed 
in such detail before, and which has already been carried 
out. On Wednesday it was announced—and the announce- 
ment is correct, if premature—that the Khedive had ap- 
pointed Sir Auckland Colvin, the former British Controller, 
Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, which will 
consult him upon “every point connected with finance,”—that 
1s, practically upon every point whatever. In that capacity, 
he will be supported by the British Representative—that is, 
by the whole power of the British Government—which, at 
least until the garrison is withdrawn, is irresistible. 

_ We shall not attempt to deny that even from our point of 
view this is a very able plan. While leaving the Khedive 
independent, and his Government entirely native, it virtually 
imposes upon both a British Controller, whose advice, so long 
as Egypt desires the friendship of Great Britain, must 
be sought and followed. He can recommend whatever he 
deems essential to the first condition of sound finance, the 
good government of Egypt; and his recommendation, so long 
as British support is indispensable, will in theory be final. 
Being imbedded in the Egyptian Administration itself, no other 
diplomatist can enjoy the same position; while as a mere 
Servant of the finances, he’ will escape all conflict with the 
European Consuls-General, whose requests, arguments, or 
menaces will, in fact, be laid before him as ultimate 
arbiter, who will give the “advice” on which the Egyptian 
Government will decide. That is in idea an excellent plan, 
Sir Auckland Colvin being quite capable of understanding 
hints which are not “ instructions,” but only remarks, any 
disregard to which would cost him British support ; andif the 
conditions which Lord Hartington imagines to exist are real, 








that will work well. In other words, if the Khedive continues 
submissive, and if the Egyptian Ministry are tractable, and if 
the Legislative Council is the Ministry over again, and if the 
Army does not mutiny, and if the people do not rise in rebel- 
lion, then Egypt will be governed by a highly competent 
person, who knows how to secure for a feeble peasantry an 
endurable Administration. Sir Auckland Colvin will be 
Controller, without interference from any colleague, and is sure 
to act in the general interest of Europe, of England, and of 
the Egyptians. That is admirable, and our single complaint 
is that all these “ ifs ” are assumed ; that nothing, not even Sir 
Auckland’s exemption from dismissal, is guaranteed ; and that 
if Khedive, or Ministers, or Legislature, or Army prove recaleci- 
trant, we must either yield, and give up the people of Egypt 
to the Pashas, or must send a second Expedition, and a second 
time arouse all those jealousies and suspicions which, as Lord 
Hartington clearly believes, might provoke a European war. If, 
for example, Sir Auckland insists that the revenue shall be 
collected by European methods, and neither farmed to German 
Jews, nor exacted by the courbash, and the Ministry say 
Non possumus, or the Legislature refuses the necessary Acts, 
then the whole work has to be done again, under unknown 
European circumstances, and with the aggravation that we 
shall have no legal foothold for interference, our Agent 
being only a servant of Egypt, whose advice the Egyptian 
Ministry have a legal right to disregard. Of course, a Con- 
vention binding the Khedive to take such advice would give 
the foothold; but then, is that coming, or is it consistent with 
the self-government on which Lord Hartington insists ? 

What is the answer to this objection, which we reiterate 
with the greatest reluctance, and from a single idea of British 
duty to the Egyptian people? So far as we can perceive, there: 
is absolutely none, except the optimistic official theory that 
the Egyptians will do none of these things. That theory is 
well founded so long as the garrison remains, for no Egyptian 
will conceive it possible for a Government in military posses- 
sion not to enforce its wishes; but the garrison is not 
to stay. It is to go, whenever Egypt is ready; and 
even if Egypt never is ready, Parliament will not agree 
to the indefinite detention of a British corps Warmee, 
at British expense, in a country in no way under its 
own control. When the Army has departed, where is the 
basis of the theory? Is it the submissiveness of the Khedive ? 
That may not always endure, or if it does, is dependent upon, 
a life which is threatened every day, and may any day come- 
toanend. Any other Mussulman Prince would intrigue with 
any other Power to obtain support in resisting the English- 
man’s domination. On the compliance of the Ministry? The 
Ministry will kick at every turn at proposals which they 
will think dangerous, either to the Revenue, to their 
own authority, or to their own and their friends’ 
official profits. They kicked at the Control, and though 
the Frenchman was, no doubt, imprudent, and pushed 
“political” argument very far, the steady, persistent pres- 
sure of the Englishman will be found equally unendurable. 
Suppose he asks that the Premier’s favourite shall be prose- 
cuted for taking bribes. Is it the Legislature on which Lord 
Hartington relies? That must be either the Ministry over 
again, or the Khedive’s screen, or an independent body burn- 
ing with hostility to European ideas. Resistance at some 
point is inevitable, for Eastern and Western ideas never 
touch without collision; ‘and whenever resistance occurs, 
there will be nothing to rely on except British * influence,” 
which may be irresistible or null, according to the political’ 
situation. This would be the case in any Oriental country ; 
but in Egypt, where every Consul-General is trying to estab- 
lish his own ascendancy, where every colony has its own 
objects, and where every kind of influence can be exchanged 
for money, the chances of resistance will be much greater. We 
venture to say that the British Army will not have departed a 
week, before the dismissal of Sir Auckland Colvin will be the 
common object of every Consul-General and every foreign 
trader, or before the cosmopolitan speculators open fire on him 
in the newspapers of Vienna, Paris, and even London. His 
first business will be to check plunder, and the first business 
of every plunderer will be to induce the Ministry to resist the 
* presumptuous” Englishman. If those endeavours fail, there 
is the Sultan; and if he fails, there is the Army, which will 
once more be taught that it is sacrificed to the interests of 
Infidels. 

It is, however, we freely admit, almost too late to argue: 
Lord Hartington would not have said as much as he has done, 
if the Government had not decisively made up its mind, and 
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all that remains now is to urge that as much should be 
-aecomplished before the British garrison retires as is humanly 
possible. If the Khedive can be induced to agree that Sir 
A. Colvin shall not be dismissed without British consent, his 
position will not be so precarious; and if the Sultan could be 
persuaded to appoint him Turkish Commissioner, he would be 
indefinitely stronger. The triumph or failure of British policy 
now rests upon his success. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERALS. 

R. GOSCHEN, in his speech at Ripon last Monday, 
made some interesting remarks on the unnecessary 
cynicism of the political world in criticising the position of 
ex-Cabinet Ministers who offer the Government an inde- 
‘pendent support. It is always more or less taken for granted 
that men in this position, though they offer an independent 
support, really watch for a suitable opportunity of dangerous 
attack. ‘My dear Goschen,” said a Ministerialist to him, 
“it has generally been found that those who are outside the 
Cabinet in that way become very candid friends, and rather 
severe critics.” And no doubt that expresses very fairly the 
general impression of the outer world, who, justly or 
unjustly, will impute to the unsuccessful minority of any 
administrative group, a feeling of soreness, if not grudge, 
against the majority,—a feeling which, sooner or later, is 
likely enough to drive them into active hostility. Asa matter 
of fact, this imputation, like other imputations in which 
society indulge, is often quite unfounded. It would be difficult, 
we imagine, to find at present more loyal supporters of the 
Government on every subject except the particular point on 
which they find it necessary to oppose it, than Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Goschen, and we do not feel sure that we 
might not add than the Duke of Argyll. We doubt whether 
any one of the four would feel the least suspicion of pleasure, 
or, indeed, anything but positive chagrin, in the appearance 
of any probability that the present Government might 
be driven from office. Nor is there anything to wonder 
at in such a condition of things, if it be so. None 
of these able men can feel that any slight has been 
dene to them by their former colleagues. Mr. Goschen 
was not included in the Government, for the very excellent 
reason that he is deliberately opposed to one of the most im- 
portant measures which the Government are pledged to pass ; 
and so far from depreciating his ability, they have done 
all in their power, by sending him to Constantinople, 
and bearing witness to the great service which he did them, 
to show how highly they value his services. The Duke of 
Argyll found it impossible to approve the Irish Land Measure 
of the Government, and separated himself from the present 
Administration on that question alone. Mr. Forster strongly 
disapproved setting Mr. Parnell and the Land-leaguers free 
before they had given some sort of pledge as to the use they 
would make of their liberty. Mr. Bright was quite unable to 
sanction the Naval and Military operations in Egypt. There 
is no sort of discredit attaching to such differences of opinion 
as these, and no opening, therefore, for the mutual reproaches 
and recriminations which have sometimes made of Ministerial 
resignations the cause of great party splits. It is childish 
to suppose that because an English gentleman cannot support 
a particular policy which almvst all his friends can and do 
support, he must cherish a petty reséntment against all those 
who decline to be convinced by his arguments, to the point 
of cherishing the wish to upset them on other issues on which, 
had he continued in co-operation with them, he would 
probably have had no fault to find with the policy pursued. It 
may be quite true. as Mr. Goschen’s old friend remarked, that 
seceders from a Cabinet often are found to be extremely candid 
friends, and very severe critics. But when that is so, it will 
usually be found that the seeds of difference had been germi- 
nating for a long time before the secessions took place, and 
had involved a good deal of personal distrust and coolness 
between the seceders and the Administration which they 
deserted. When General Peel, Lord Cranborne, and Lord 
Carnarvon left the late Lord Derby’s Administration, because it 
gave in its adherence to democracy in 1867, doubtless they 
felt like the true upholders of the Conservative cause against 
a Government which had betrayed it; and in a case of that 
kind, it was to be expected, as it actually proved, that the 
candour would be extreme and the criticism severe. So, too, 
when a Minister virtually leaves one party for the other, as 
the late Lord Derby himself did, nearly fifty years ago, on the 
question of appropriating some of the revenues of the Irish 





Church to more national purposes, it is natural to expect some. 
thing more than candour and something more than severit 
in the attitude assumed towards former colleagues, Mr, Disraehi 
could hardly be called candid, even in the most unpleasant 
sense, towards Sir Robert Peel; and to speak of his criticisms 
as severe would be applying to the most unmeasured denuncig. 
tion the language appropriate to caustic remark. $o, too 
when Lord John Russell turned Lord Palmerston out of ‘office 
for not submitting his despatches to the Queen before sendin 
them off, there was good reason to expect, what actually 
happened, that Lord Palmerston would take an early Oppor- 
tunity of turning the tables on Lord John Russell. These 
however, are cases where the split either involved personal 
pique, or else involved a positive change of front on either the 
one side or the other, so that it was hardly possible for those who 
remained where they were not to accuse those who changed 
their principles, of something approaching to moral obliquity, 
Where there is no question of mutual recriminations of this 
kind,—and certainly there has been no question of them on 
any of the matters dividing Mr. Goschen, the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Bright from the present Cabinet,— 
it is difficult to understand what reason there can be for 
acrimony, unless on the coarse ground of political jealousy 
and envy,—the ground suggested in the picture referred to b 
Mr. Goschen of the starving boy, “out in the cold” himself, and 
looking in on the jolly Christmas fare which his old companions 
are sharing within. That politicians on the successful side who 
do not get office always resent being excluded from it, is, we 
believe, quite untrue, though we have no doubt that the influ- 
ence and importance which belong to high office are usually, 


in spite of the responsibility and labour, more or less enjoyed - 


by those who hold it, and more or less desired by those who 
do not hold it. Still, reasonable men do not lose their 
reasonableness simply because they would like to have 
what they have not got. Mr. Goschen knows perfectly 
well what the difficulty is which prevents his former 
colleagues from asking for his co-operation, and is quite con- 
tent to admit the soundness of the reason ; and the same may 
be said of the actual seceders, Each of them, no doubt, thinks 
that if his advice had been taken, the Cabinet would be on 
stronger ground than that on which it now stands; but each 
is aware that he cannot have the satisfaction both of putting 
his protest in a public and emphatic form, and also of con- 
tinuing to co-operate with those who have rejected that protest. 
This being so, there is nothing left but either to give cordial 
support to the Government whenever they agree with it, or to 
gain the reputation of treating a Government from which they 
have once seriously dissented as so discredited by that dissent 
as to be quite unworthy of general confidence. That would 
not be a reasonable or creditable attitude to take up. And it 
is very much to the credit of the leading Liberals who stand 
aloof from the Government, that they have never attempted 
to take it up. 

Mr. Forster’s speech at Leeds shows him to be as honest and 
hearty in his general support of the Government from one 
side, as Mr. Goschen is in his support of it from the other. 
Mr. Goschen supports it from the point of view of a Liberal 
who rather distrusts democracy, and does not wish to see 
democracy more fully developed in this country than it already 
is. Mr. Forster supports it from the point of view of a Liberal 
who thoroughly trusts democracy, and who does wish to see 
democracy more or less fully developed in this country by the 
next Reform Bill. Here, then, we see, or think we see, where 
the cleavage between the Government and the Independent 
Liberals is very likely to increase, but to increase without any 
sort of discredit either to the Independent Liberals, on the one 
side, or to the Government, on the other. It may be taken 
for granted that Mr. Goschen will throw his whole weight into 
the scale of the most moderate view of Redistribution which 
ean claim any Liberal authority at all, He will obviously 
adhere to Lord Hartington’s view that the principle of Redis- 
tribution should not rest on meve numbers; that some regard 
should be taken, we will suppose, to the value of property held 
in any represented district; that some regard, too, should 
be had to variety in the kinds of interest represented, 
the less powerful interests having, for instance, something more 
than their numerical weight in the scale of representation, and 
the more powerful interests somewhat less. Doubtless, Mr. 
Goschen will also take into account indirect representation, as, 
for example, the moral influence of the Capital, and of the 
Press of the Capital, as a reason for assigning London less than 
its full numerical share of representatives in the House of 
Commons; and he will wish to be generous, for the same reason, 
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in giving distant portions of the country, like Scotland and even 
Ireland, something more than their exact numerical share of 
representation. And indeed, generally, Mr. Goschen will 
deprecate any very extensive changes, and try to keep the 
redistribution within historical limits. If we understand Mr. 
Forster aright, he would throw his whole influence into 
the opposite school, into what may be called the school 
of the “electoral districts ” principle, the school which 
would separate great cities into wards, and give each 
ward a single representative, the school which would make 
light of all considerations derived from the indirect representa- 
tion of various interests, the school which would hardly even 
take property into account as a separate factor in consider- 
ing the redistribution. We may fairly expect, too, that the 
Duke of Argyll will side in this matter with Mr. Goschen ; 
while Mr. Bright will side probably with Mr. Forster. Here, 
then, we shall undoubtedly have a line of cleavage likely to 
widen, rather than to diminish,—but to widen on grounds of 
principle, and not in the least on those petty personal grounds of 

dge to which the suspicions entertained of Independent 
Liberals so often refer. Mr. Goschen will probably become 
more Conservative than he would have been, had he been able 
to join the Cabinet and to take part in its discussions; Mr. 
Forster will probably become more democratic than he would 
have been, had he remained in the Cabinet and joined in its 
discussions. Each will lean more on his own view than he 


would have done had he remained associated with the re-. 


sponsibility of his colleagues, and each will, in consequence, 
be often regarded as to some extent influenced in fighting 
against the Cabinet, by political pique. For our own parts, 
we do not believe that that will have anything to do with the 
matter. Pique, when it really causes a break-up of a Cabinet, 
of course has its influence on the combinations of the future. 
But when it does not exist at first, we do not think that it 
springs up afterwards. Doubtless, Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Forster will both go farther in their own direction, when 
isolated, than they wouid have gone had they remained under 
the collective influence of men whom they respected. But that 
will not be due to the influence of political grudge, but to the 
very natural effect of isolation in driving a man back upon 
the principle which has got the control of his own individual 
thought. 





THE SCOTCH RAILWAY STRIKE. 


vee attitude of the public towards a workmen’s strike is 

usually determined by considerations with which personal 
interest has little to do. Occasionally, the consumer may suffer 
indirectly by an enforced cessation of work, but it is for the 
most part so slightly and after so long a time, that the pro- 
spect does not prevent him from giving his sympathy to the 
side to which it naturally inclines. If he is greatly impressed 
with the hard lot of the poor, and with the disadvantage at 
which the man who has nothing is placed when dealing with 
the capitalist, he wishes the workmen to win. If he hasa 
strong feeling about the unreasonableness and the scamped 
work which are unfortunately too common faults with 
the artizan class, he wishes the masters to win. In 
no kind of controversy, perhaps, is it rarer to find the 
public deciding each case on its merits, without reference to 
previous considerations of this kind. The recent Strike on the 
Caledonian Railway differs from other strikes, in the very direct 
interest that the public have in the arrangement ultimately 
come to. The concessions demanded by the men were conces- 
sions which every one who travels by railway would, if he cares 
for his own safety, wish to see adopted on every line in the 
kingdom. There is no more fertile cause of accidents on Rail- 
ways than over-length of hours. The human machine breaks 
down under undue pressure just as surely as any other machine, 
and the effects of its breaking-down are in all respects as 
disastrous. If a signalman or a pointsman has not all his wits 
about him, what is to ensure that he will not send on a train 
that he ought to have stopped, or allow a train to remain on 
the main line that he ought to have passed into a siding? 
Granting that there is no security under either of these heads 
except in the self-possession and recollectedness of the Com- 
pany’s servants, what chance is there that they will retain these 
qualifications in anything like full measure, after fourteen, or 
eighteen, or even twenty hours of continuous labour? Just 
none at all. Accidents may not happen, because even the human 
machine gets at last a kind of automatic action, which stands 
to it in the stead of judgment exercised on each individual case 
as it comes before it, but there is always a possibility of their 





happening. Railway Directors seem to have made up their 
minds to chance this. In order to guarantee their men agaiast 
the possibility of being called upon to work very long 
hours, they must considerably enlarge their staff, and it 
would often happen that the larger staff would not be com- 
pletely employed. The Directors are determined not to 
run the risk of losing money in this way. They prefer, 
apparently, to run the risk of occasionally losing it in the 
form of compensations for accidents. Possibly, in the long-run, 
there is as much lost in one shape as in the other, but it makes 
all the difference to the public which shape it takes, The 
thought of Lord Campbell’s Act may minister some consolation 
to a passenger who feels his carriage going over an embank- 
ment, or ploughing its way into the side of a cutting ; but when 
the accident is due to the blunder of a signalman who has been 
in his box for a day and half a night, the traveller would cer- 
tainly prefer that the Company should have paid more in wages, 
and less in damages. 

We claim no credit, therefore, for the admission that we 
are exceedingly sorry that in the Strike on the Caledonian 
Railway it is the men, and not the Directors, that have been 
beaten. That the men have been beaten there is no doubt 
at all. Efforts have been made in some of the speeches 
at their meetings to make out that a compromise has 
been arranged, but if so, it is a compromise of which the 
Company gets all the benefit. The proposals finally made by 
the men, described by their framers themselves as in the 
nature of a compromise, were three:—A definite promise 
that all the men should go back to their work, as they left 
it; a universal, or nearly universal, ten hours’ day; and 
overtime, including Sunday labour, to be paid for at the rate 
of one hour and a quarter for every hour. These terms appear 
to us to have been such as the men were quite justified in 


asking, and such as the Directors ought themselves to have- 


offered, before the men went out on strike. Ten hours a day is 
quite as much as a man who has the lives of others in his hands 
ought, as a rule, to work, and the only convenient way of 
securing that he shall not work more than this is to make it 
the interest of the Company not to keep him longer employed. 
The service of a great railway is so fertile in unexpected 
wants, that it is impossible to lay down an iron rule 
that every man engaged in it shall work so long, and 
no longer. Give the men a right to be paid after 
the ten hours’ day is over fifteen pence for every shilling 
which they could otherwise claim, and you enlist the 
interest of the Company on the side of reasonable hours. 
In other trades, men do not, as a rule, work more than ten 
hours, though if they do, no harm will be done, except to 
themselves. On Railways, they seem habitually to work very 
much more, though the harm done may extend at any 
moment to the passengers in a crowded train. The Directors 
did not see matters in this light. Their counter-proposals were 


that the men should be reinstated in the places they had left, . 


so far as this could be done without breaking faith with old 
servants who had stood by the Company and had been pro- 
moted, or with new men who had been engaged to fill 
vacancies; that ten hours should, where practicable, be made 
the ordinary working day, provided that the weekly wages be 
suitably readjusted; and that overtime should, as hitherto, be 
paid for at the ordinary rate. As regards Sunday duty, the 
General Manager and the Heads of Departments would confer 
with the men, and consider what they have to urge. From 
the point of view which we have taken—that of the public 
interest—it is evident that this so-called counter-proposal 
really comes to nothing. The Directors start with the declara- 
tion that a universal ten hours’ day is impracticable, and they 
naturally claim to be the judges when it is practicable, and 
when not. But they refuse to submit to the only sanction 
which can in any way bind them to make it practicable, be- 
cause they refuse to make overtime any more costly than 
ordinary time. That some readjustments may be made in the 
matter of Sunday duty is quite possible,—that may be only a 
concession to Scotch feeling about the Sabbath; but with this 
exception, we see no reason to suppose that the hours of work 
on the Caledonian Railway will be materially shorter in future 
than they have been hitherto. That is a result which affords 
ground for selfish as well as benevolent regret on the part of 
the travelling public. 

In nearly every case except that of Railway Servants, inter- 
ference with the hours that full-grown men choose to work is 
as much out of the question as interference with the wages 
that full-grown men choose to take. In fact, the two cases are 
really identical. One man may prefer working shorter hours at 
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less wages, and another may prefer working longer hours at 
higher wages; but at bottom, it is the amount of wages that 
has to be decided, and unless particular trades are to become 
the monopolies of particular workmen, this must, in the long- 
run, depend on the proportion between the work that has to 
be done, and the number of men qualified and anxious to do 
it. The only exceptions are those in which the interference 
‘of Parliament for the protection of women and children has 
incidentally limited the number of hours for adult males. But 
where Railway labour is concerned, a very strong case may 
be made out for legislative action. A railway company 
undertakes to carry passengers with all reasonable precautions 
for their safe conveyance. Among these reasonable precautions 
are certainly included the employment of properly qualified 
servants ; and no servant, however well trained in the first in- 
stance, can be held to answer to this description after he has 
worked more than a reasonable number of hours. Conse- 
quently, if Railway Companies do, as a matter of fact, insist 
on employing them for more than a reasonable number of hours, 
‘we know of no reason why they should not be restrained from 
doing so by Act of Parliament. If it is said that their own 
‘self-interest will ensure that they will not over-work 
their men, the answer is that universal testimony goes 
to show that they are not restrained by this consideration. 
The temptation not to have more men on their staff than they 
are certain of always finding full work for is more than they 
can resist. It would be much better in every way that the 
limitation of hours should be effected by the automatic action 
of a rule about payment for overtime, than by legislation. 
The interests both of employers and workmen would be better 
consulted, while those of the public would be sufficiently 
secured. It is because we think this, that we warn Railway 
Directors not to reject all proposals for a practical limitation of 
hours, in the way they have hitherto done. If they do not 
concede such a limitation willingly, they are exceedingly likely 
to have it imposed upon them by law. That is not a precedent 
we are at all anxious to see created, but if Railway Directors 
do not take care, created it will certainly be. 








MURDEROUS FANATICISM. 


S there any decrease in the respect felt by the educated for 
the sanctity of Human Life? To a good many of our 
readers, especially those who attend chiefly to English opinion, 
that question will seem either self-answered, or superfluous. 
They will say that, of course, there is none, the mental process 
visible in the world being rather the other way. Every murder 
creates more, not less, horror among the educated, the aversion 
to massacre has risen to heights before undreamed of, the culti- 
vated opponents of capital punishment grow more numerous, 
and the horror of inflicting death even in war begins distinctly 
to affect politics. Judges often lay little plots to avoid taking 
circuits when they may have to pass death sentences, poli- 
ticians avoid threats of inflicting death with a conscious aver- 
sion, and denunciations of any waste of human life formerly 
reserved for the pulpit appear in the most popular papers 
without exciting any feeling, except sympathy. The evidence 
seems all to drift one way, yet those who watch the progress of 
the world, especially out of England, shake their heads, ques- 
tion if the sanctity of human life is increasingly felt, even by 
the educated, and certainly have some reason to give for the 
doubt that is in them. Nothing is more striking or more 
sinister in our days than the kind of temper revealed among the 
educated in such narratives as the history of the Russian 
Nihilist trials, the sketches of the Anarchist prosecutions in 
France, the verbatim reports of mass meetings in Ireland, the 
letters on the causes of the Socialist émeutes in Vienna. It is 
a constant feature of those stories that some educated man, 
often what is technically termed “a gentleman,” occasionally 
a man of impressive or, if we may so misuse words, of 
gentle character, avows that in theory he goes even beyond 
the violent, that he sees no objection to dynamite, that 
he holds the objection to assassination sentimental, that, in 
fact, he has no respect for human life at all, if it stands in the 
way of the realisation of his ideas. Only last week, a man, 
presumably an English gentleman, sent a letter to the 
St. James’s Gazette which read to ourselves, at any rate, as if 
he held this view, under cover of the milder one that the view 
was intelligible; and we have strong reason to believe that 
even in England he is not absolutely alone. At all events, on 


any leading Red would state them, would, we believe, be 
pronounced by our readers absolutely incredible. The ex. 
cessive alarm of the Sovereigns is not so foolish as man 
optimists fancy, nor is the Vatican in its denunciations 
of Secret Societies moved entirely by its indignation at 
the breach of Confessional law. There is no reason ‘to 
doubt, certainly we do not doubt, that all over the Con. 
tinent respect for life is ceasing to bind an increasing num. 
ber of educated persons, who, even when they join no Societies, 
defend, when they are free to speak, Assassination as a weapon 
natural to the weak, as justifiable in their hands, and as only 
condemned in its entirety by those who are anxious to prop up 
existing institutions. 

This is a very noteworthy phenomenon, and one which we.do 
not think is quite explained by the usual arguments. The 
“passion of pity” is often quoted as the explanation, and no 
doubt such a passion exists ; but why, just now, does it: rise to 
such unprecedented heights? There are people oppressed, 
of course, and the very poor are very miserable, and 
Utopian ideas are prevalent; but why do these things 
provoke men to justify assassination more than they did? The 
world is not more miserable than it was. Governing men are 
distinctly less oppressive. Institutions, bad and good, haye 
obviously grown weaker. Prince Krapotkine says he saw misery 
in London, but what would he have thought had he seen Lon. 
don, say, in Hogarth’s time, or just before the Corn Laws 
were swept away? Think of the misery in Manchester before 
the Factory Acts, or in Staffordshire before female labour was 
regulated in the mines. As to the Kings, the Emperor Nicholas, 
whom we all remember, would have met the Nihilists with decrees 
of execution by the knout; while as to institutions, courts of 
justice everywhere have grown gentler, the Church is almost 
inclined to deny the occurrence of autos da fe, and armies invade 
like machines, instead of like murderous mobs. The progress 
is fearfully slow, but still there is progress. Nor is it certain 
that the increase of the consciousness of human misery explains 
the change. We doubt if the consciousness has increased of 
late, if the modern philanthropists feel more than the old, if 
they are in that respect so far beyond the French “ Senti- 
mentalists ” of the Revolution, the American <Abolitionists, 
or the men among ourselves who fought with Clarkson, Zachary 
Macaulay, or Lord Shaftesbury, in his earlier days. And even 
granting that it is so, why does consciousness take this line, 
instead of the older one of benevolence and tenderness for life. 
The recent notion of the pessimist philanthropists was that 
embodied most fully in the Quakers, and involved a reluctance 
to take life often unreasonable, a belief in “reformation” often 
dreamy, a hatred of cruelty which sometimes protected the 
ill-doer.. The tendency of the Utopians forty, thirty, even 
twenty years ago, was towards woolliness; now, it is towards 
a steely hardness constantly liable at the slightest friction to 
emit flame. Is it because religious belief is decaying? That, 
no doubt, is partly true, for it is impossible to regard the 
sanctity of life in an animal as equal to the sanctity of life in 
a human being, and under the Continental form of negation man 
becomes only a superior animal. Youare not killing a creature 
with a soul. Nevertheless, the old unbelievers did not, as a 
rule, exhibit this temper. The executions under the Reign of 
Terror in France were murders in a sense, but still they were 
murders sanctioned by legal authority. Danton possibly con- 
sented to the massacres of September, but no Terrorist, except 
Marat, ever openly advocated assassination, and the Revolution- 
aries shrank from him because he did so. The natural impulse 
of an Atheist is either to deify Humanity, and so raise man- 
killing into a great crime; or to declare that, as man has but 
one life, nothing can justify any authority—Utopian Committee 
included—in depriving him of it.- The readiness to sanction 
assassination as one sanctions a vote, as a mere method of 
attaining the end sought, is new, and is the most perplexing of 
all new developments. 

We believe that the explanation, which we beforehand admit 
to be most difficult, must be sought in an indirect effect of the 
decay of religion, the enormous additional strength which, i2 
some minds, that decay gives to the grip of other abstract 
ideas, of other fanaticisms, The unbeliever is not necessarily a 
Sadducee; he may be a man whose incapacity of fanaticism 
extends only to supernatural ideas. The minds of many unbe- 
lievers are craving for certainties, for faiths which shall be 
sufficient under all contingencies, which shall raise them out of 
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at them. Social ideas take the grip of them which religion should 
have done, and master all opposing forces until the proportions of 
all things to each other undergo a change. Deeply religious men 
seldom hold their own lives very dear, and in many religions 
disregard also the lives of others. The Covenanters’ habitual 
phrase, “ Faithful even unto slaying,” comes to them as a revela- 
tion, and in comparison with the victory of their creeds, lives are 
scarcely anything. That was the temper alike of the honest 
Inquisitor, the honest Covenanter, the honest Spaniard in the 
New World; and itis the temper of the new idealogue, intensified 
as regards assassination by the positive side of his faith. The 
essence of the faith of every Socialist, Collectivist, or Anarchist 
is, and must be, that the individual is nothing, compared with 
the community; that if any are to suffer, it should be the 
few; that the individual is an object of suspicion ; that the right 
to exist, if your existence injures a multitude, is an aristocratic 
pretension. So holding, having lost the notion that God forbids 
murder, and having also lost the feeling that life is important 
in comparison with ideas, he is driven by a relentless logic to 
the opinion that when the victory of ideas is concerned, the 
jndividual has no rights to be pleaded in opposition, and 
especially not the right, in itself so unimportant, to keep alive. 
Life assumes the aspect of a privilege enjoyed to the injury of 
the commanity or of the Idea, and it is taken away as readily, 
and often with as little passion, as a title, or a prerogative, or 
an unjustifiable possession would be taken. Ofcourse, as in every 
other case, logic is all the more rigid because it agrees with self- 
interest, and the king’s life or the capitalist’s is all the more 
readily taken, because in the taker’s view monarchy is thereby 
weakened, or the végime of the dominance of labour brought more 
near. Against such a mental process as this, education is no 
defence, and indeed it may, in some few cases, be a nourishing 
force, the non-receptivity which protects the ignorant from the 
dominance of ideas being in many men- weakened by instruc- 
tion. The man who is carried away by an abstract idea till he 
seems to those around him half-mad, and sees “ men as trees 
walking,” is rarely or never in our modern world a man who 
cannot read. The educated man who would fifty years ago 
have. been a priest, and as such have risked his life in Mission- 
ary work, or have sanctioned slaughter that an evil like 
piracy might stop, to-day often becomes an idealogue, with 
anarchy as his road to a vaguely-glowing future, with a total 
carelessness of his own life, except so far as it is valuable 
to his Idea, and with a notion that the life of any one else 
who actively resists his view is a privilege which ought, when- 
ever expedient, to be summarily taken away. We should use 
dynamite to blow up a dangerous house. The Anarchist does 
not see why a dangerous life is different in kind, 


THE FRONTIERS OF MADNESS. 


R.. BALL has delivered a lecture recently at Paris, of 
which the St. James’s Gazette gave an interesting 
account last Wednesday, on “The Frontiers of Madness,” a 
frontierland on which he appears to think that a vast number 
of us, who never cross the frontier, habitually reside. Appar- 
ently, however, Dr. Ball, like most physicians who have given 
their minds to this subject, has not applied any very satisfac- 
tory test of deviation from right reason, since he seems to 
regard any kind of irregularity of impression, whether yielded 
to or not yielded to by the will, whether tested or not tested by 
the intellect, a danger-signal pointing to some inclination of the 
constitution towards madness.’ Thus, he regards all eccen- 
trics as on the confines of madness, and yet expressly admits 
that in this borderland have dwelt a great many of the 
creative minds which have left their mark on their age, 
and by their creative activity “ have saved nations, where they 
have not ruined them.” This seems to us a very rough and 
blundering sort of analysis. You might almost as well 
class a man who, because his optic nerve is wholly de- 
stroyed, cannot see what other people see, as dwelling on the 
rderland of insanity, as class amongst the insane a man who, 
use his optic nerve is irritable and morbidly active, sees 
phantasmagoria which he knows to be illusions and dismisses 
calmly as illusions, after looking out for the tests which dis- 
criminate these misleading visions of his from the objects which 
€ sees in common with other people. Surely, the test not 
merely of insanity, but of an approach to insanity, is not 
to. be found in any degree in the senses of man, which are 
frequently deranged by defects wholly unconnected with 








any deficiency of common-sense, but in the judgment. We 

should say that any man who is daily misjudging more 

and more the weight to be assigned to his own impressions, 

whether of things inward or things outward, is approaching 

that borderland; while a man who to himself appears both to 

hear and see what no one else hears and sees, but retains his 

absolute control over the significance, or rather appreciates fully 

the insignificance, of these impressions, as grounds for in- 

ference or action, is not approaching that frontier at all. 
We should think it a far more serious symptom of disturbed 
reason that a man’s vanity is becoming inordinate, that he 
attaches more and more importance every year to his own 
thoughts and actions, as compared with the thoughts and actions 
of the rest of the world, than we should that he saw visions 
like Lalorgne de Savigny, well knowing them to be illusive,; 
since they annoyed him so much that he preferred living in the 
dark, to being tormented by them in the light. Of course, the 
very fact that Lalorgne de Savigny attached so much import- 
ance to what he knew to be illusions, that he cut himself off 
from all the advantages which the light brings with it, in 
order to avoid seeing these visions, was itself a much more 
unhealthy sign than the mere fact of seeing them, for the 

former indicated a disturbed judgment; and, as we maintain, it 
is the degree in which the judgment is disturbéd which measures 
the approach to insanity. But then, the irritation felt against 
the illusive appearance is not, in our opinion, half so dangerous. 
a sign of disturbed judgment as a rapid growth of self-import- 
ance which tends to extinguish all due appreciation of the 
weight to be attached to other and sounder judgments. You 
might almost as well regard the passing of dark spots before the 
eye—a well-known sign of a wearied optic nerve—as a sign of 
failing reason, as regard elaborate phantasmagoria recognised as 
phantasmagoria as constituting such a sign. Indeed, most 
men in perfect stillness can hear sounds, or what seem to them 
sounds, which no one else can hear. But the moment they recog- 
nise that these sounds are either in their own ears, or, if really 
due to vibrations of the atmosphere, are due to vibrations not 
perceptible to every auditory nerve,—just as dogs certainly per- 
ceive vibrations which most men do not perceive, and are some- 
times very curiously affected by them,—the moment they 
recognise that their affection is individual only, and is not to be 
regarded as common to them with the rest of mankind, that 
moment they take up a perfectly reasonable position with respect 
to these individual affections of the ear, and can in no way be 
regarded as on the way to a disturbed mental condition. A 
thoroughly conceited scorn for everybody’s judgment that does 
not agree with a man’s own judgment, is a far surer indication 
of mental perverseness than any eccentricity of sense, however 
great, which the judgment only accepts for what it is worth, 
as a singular phenomenon, possibly deserving consideration, or 
possibly not deserving it, just as the context of facts may seem. 
to suggest. 


Dr. Ball comes much nearer the mark, when he regards very 
eager, even though not quite uncontrollable, impulses of an 
unreasoned and unreasonable kind as indications of proximity 
to mental disease, because such very eager even though not quite 
uncontrollable impulses do grievously threaten the balance of the 
judgment. The painter who consulted Dr. Ball on the temptation, 
which he found almost overpowering, to throw into the fire his own 
very child whom he was tenderly nursing in anattack of croup, and 
this even in the very midst of his fervent prayers that the child 
might be permitted to recover from its illness, was clearly threat- 
ened with a grave danger, in case either of his will losing its power, 
—or what was perhaps more dangerous, losing its vigilance, sothat 
such an impulse might catch him unawares. In the same way, 
the kleptomaniac who feels a very eager, even though not quite 
irresistible, desire to possess himself unlawfully of property which 
he might easily obtain in any quantity by lawful means, with- 
out sacrificing anything which he really values,—there is one 
case of a well-to-do man who was a kleptomaniac only in rela- 
tion to clothes-pegs,—is clearly threatened with a subversion of 
his judgment, unless he keeps his will always vigilant and always 
firm. So, too, the alleged desire of some people to throw them- 
selves over a precipice, or to offend society by calling out 
insulting words on solemn occasions, is obviously a danger to 
the practical reason of the men who feel it, if at least it is not 
merely a morbid fancy but an urgent temptation. But we 
cannot conceive a case in which, while the judgment remains 
clear and firm, and is not bewildered in the least by the eccen- 
tricity of the sensitive or perceptive phenomena with which 
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it has to deal, there is any approach to the frontiers 
of insanity. That approach may be made, nay, the 
border may be fairly passed, without the least: illusion 
or liability to illusion of the senses. Directly a man begins to 
cherish the notion that he is in some sense the centre of the 
Universe,—that everything depends on him, and isordered mainly 
to contribute to his importance or glorification, or to his persecu- 
tion and vilification,—he is approaching the frontier of madness 
much more closely than he ever would through the mere trickery 
of the senses, his power to check and cross-examine their false 
reports remaining undiminished. Coleridge, when asked whether 
he believed in ghosts, used to say that he had seen far too many 
‘to believe in them,—meaning that he had had too much experi- 
ence of the illusions to which the senses are liable, at times 
- when he was perfectly conscious that they were playing him tricks, 
to let his judgment be biassed by such appearances. Well, that 
is, as we understand it, the condition of a thoroughly rational 
mind, just as the allowance made by a man who is blind and 
‘deaf for the constant errors into which his blindness and deaf- 
ness must lead him, is the evidence of a thoroughly rational 
mind. You are no nearer the frontiers of insanity for 
- excess of sensation or seeming perception, than you are for 
déficiency of sensation or perception; that which brings you 
near it is only incompetence to judge soberly of your own 
excesses or deficiencies of experience,—your disposition to 
attach an overweening importance to purely personal im- 
pressions, especially if you have had good reason to distrust 
yourself whenever your impressions were in conflict with the 
impressions of others. Men of genius, on the contrary, often have 
good ground to trust themselves, even though their impressions 
are in conflict with those of other men, and in their case sanity is 
shown by self-confidence, and not by self-distrust, so far, at least, 
- as the limitations under which self-confidence is warranted are 
closely observed and carefully attended to. But, in any case, 
the frontier-land of insanity is the region of tottering judgment, 
not the region of cither redundant or deficient sensation and 
perception. 





BOOK-MAKING. 

HE term “ Book-making” has, within the last few years, 
acquired a peculiar and somewhat opprobrious signifi- 
cance. ‘To be called a book-maker is, with the vast majority of 
writers, to be hurt in the deepest and most susceptible part of 
the feelings. If the designation be unjust, it is taken almost as 
an insult; while the veteran book-maker himself feels the appel- 
‘lation to be, to say the least, unkind. To call a man a “ book- 
maker,” in its modern sense, is similar to calling an orange- 
seller a “ woman,” or an athlete a “ pot-boiler,” and apparently 

ayouses similarly hostile feelings, and, perhaps, expressions. 
Books may be, for convenience, generically divided into those 
which have been originated and those which have been made. 
But, as with all natural systems of classification, there are 
many books which, lying in the Tom Tidler’s land between 
‘these two genera, cannot fairly be placed with either. Such 
include works containing a small amount of original writing 
much diluted with and obscured by a vast amount of introduced 
padding. Many books of travel—and we have had several 
lately—are instances of this species. The traveller, having 
been to the country, records his experiences only after he 
has completely saturated himself with the accounts of 
previous travellers, whose material he dishes up for the 
edification of the reader with anything but piquant sauce 
of his own. Or, again, there is the biography, which, after 
starting in the most business-like manner with the habitat 
and date of birth of the hero, and of his ancestors for some 
generations back, goes straight off into page after page of 
quotation from his works or letters, with, perhaps, a line 
merely of original matter between each to act as a sort of moral 
gum, and ending oftentimes abruptly with a short eulogy and the 
date of his death. Several of the so-called books of science— 
primers, and even more pretentious volumes—are merely jellies, 
concentrated beef-teas made out of other material. They can- 
not give within their compass the whole facts, or the reasoning 
by which the deductions which they do mention have been 
arrived at, and attempting to give a “boiling-down” of the 
entire subject, miserably fail, and are most unsatisfying. But 
when one comes across the work of the genuine book-maker, 
there is no mistake. Distinctness, deliberateness, and oftentimes 
wonderful perseverance and ingenuity meet us on every page. 
Jt may be the one hundred and fifty thousand quotations by 
one hundred and fifty thousand authors, each classified under a 
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large-type heading, and carefully indexed, that excites our sur. 
prise, and increases our belief in the capabilities of mankind, 
Or we may come across a gaudily-arrayed volume, under some 
such title as, “Spicy Bits for Odd Half-hours,” and find on 
opening it that we have presented to our notice the medley of a 
considerable number of scissors-and-gum cuttings from such 
authors as Bunyan, Byron, Comve, Cowper, Mill, Milton, 
Prescott, Gibbon, Shelley, Tupper, Swift, Smiles, Sterne, 
Darwin, Machiavelli, Paley, Boccaccio, Locke, Fielding, and 
Kingsley. We take the names from the list of authors ing 
book of this kind now before us, the extracts in which are 
arranged so promiscuously as to afford the most delightful and 
humorous contrasts. The passage entitled “The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton” rubs shoulders with “ Mental Stimulus necessary 
to Exercise ;” “ Duelling” is followed by the “ Death of Pliny 
the Younger,” and the “Luxury of the Roman Nobles” js 
closely associated with “The Pains of Opium.” In most of 
these books the snippings seem to have been made without any 
regard to context. Beginning abruptly, ending abruptly, the 
excerpts are likely to become hopelessly jumbled up in the mind 
with the names of the various authors, and if the ingenuous 
youth or maiden (for it may be presumed for such these books 
are made) does not grow up associating the name of Darwin 
with divinity, of Tupper with science, and of Gibbon with 
poetry, it must be due more to good luck than to good guidance. 


There can be no questioning the fact that books produced by 
the many processes of book-making are greatly on the in- 
crease. The mass of the public, in the high-pressure life 
of the present day, have no time to read through complete 
works ; they have little time for any reading at all, and what 
little they do read must be short, pithy, and interesting. Never 
were the works of Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, and others less 
read than now, and yet never were trite quotations from these 
authors more numerous or commonly known. The demand will 
always regulate the supply, and judging by the enormous, and 
still increasing, number of books of quotations, concentrated 
lives, short histories, gems from the poets, and such-like volumes 
turned out from our presses, the demand must be steadily on 
the increase. There are several reasons for this marked pheno- 
menon in the literature of our day. Education has become far 
more general and widely diffused. The number of people who 
can read is not far below that of the population. The great 
mass of people just beneath the middle-class are awakening to 
the fact that some book-knowledge is required for advancement 
in life, and they naturally turn to cheap books of the sort we 
have indicated, rather than to original works and learned theses 
which they could not comprehend. And last, but not least, the 
publication of books of this class suits the publishers. Original 
works, unless by writers well known to the public, are liable to 
fall flat upon the market. In any case, some time must elapse 
before the scope and intention of a new work of science, theology, 
ethics, or philosophy become generally known, and the publisher's 
return for his outlay is, consequently, proportionately long in 
being received. This makes him exceedingly chary in embark- 
ing in anything that looks at all prononcé or out of the common. 
Only a small fractional per-centage of such high-class books 
reach popular and cheap editions, and, when it is remembered 
that the remunerative branch of a publisher’s business consists 
in being able to produce large numbers of copies at one printing, 
and selling the whole edition out quickly, it can readily be 
understood why publishers foster book-making. A book of well 
selected quotations from popular authors, a painstakingly com- 
piled cdokery-book, a volumé of representative historical 
extracts, a searching “ confessions-book,” or a good, hotch-potch 
joke-book, can be printed by the thousand and disposed of ina 
short time. Who shall tell the number of Birthday Registers, 
each with quotations from one or many authors, that now occupy 
so prominent a place in every bookseller’s shop? Charles Lamb 
bitterly complained, in his day, of the nuisance to him of 
young ladies’ albums. Had he lived now, he would have been 
pestered to write his name in the birthday-book of every young 
lady he came across. Of this class of book, those with Biblical 
texts seem to obtain most of the popular favour. We have a specl- 
men before us of which, it is said, 150,000 copies have been sold ; 
and we know of another, which, though published only a few 
months, has galloped through an edition of 70,000 copies. These 
books cost little to produce, very little is spent in advertising 
them, they are bought by the multitude, by even the illiterate, 
and therefore they are exceedingly profitable to both printer, 
binder, and publisher. 
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But there is another class of book to which we have not yet 
alluded. Several of the most eminent firms of publishers in 
France, Germany, the United States, as well as in our own 
country, employ a regular staff of wood engravers. These skilled 
workmen are constantly engaged in turning out illustrations, and 
many are made irrespective of any accompanying letterpress. 
The bookmaker here comes upon the scene, and taking the 
illustrations, he weaves them together in the form of tales, 
novels, school-books, nursery-books, illustrated volumes of 
extracts, and a great many of what are termed drawing-room- 
table books. Electrotype impressions of wood blocks are sold by 
one publisher to another, and by one country to another. The 
process of manufacturing books of this class is usually simple, 
but some knack and judgment is required to hide the art. The 
number of books that yearly appear thus written up to or com- 
piled to suit existing illustrations would astonish the uninitiated. 
And yet we cannot afford to scoff unreservedly at such publica- 
tions, remembering that the immortal “ Pickwick Papers” has 
to be classed in this category. Some of the most successful and 
deservedly popular books have been written under these condi- 
tions, and not one reader in a thousand has guessed or even 
hinted at the mode of production. The professional book- 
maker (frequently called a “hack” by the Philistines) is a 
plodding, methodical, industrious individual, of whom the 
Reading-room at the British Museum generally affords several 
interesting specimens, both male and female. If he have suffi- 
cient originality to propose novel arrangements, happy combin- 
ations, and taking titles, he can earn a good livelihood, for at 
present there is no limit to the demand in this special direction. 
We know of one bookmaker alone who up to the present time (he 
is still vigorous and productive) has initiated over two hundred 
volumes. 

We have by no means exhausted the list of books which fall 
under the head of Bookmaking. There are far more books in 
circulation now of this class than of books which are the result 
of original thought and research, of spontaneous effort and bril- 
liant genius. Though, on the one hand, bookmakers and their 
works afford a frequent source of merriment, yet, on the other 
hand, they are worthy of something more than mere frivolous 
attention and comment. The enormous number of books of this 
kind annually poured out over the country, and absorbed by the 
masses, the vast employment of capital and labour required to 
produce them, and the influence for good or evil which they 
must exercise on the population, are matters of not small im- 
portance. It is a good sign of the times that these books are, 
almost without exception, excellent in tone, of undoubted 
morality, and if weak and sickly in constitution, at least per- 
fectly innocuous, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
POLITICS IN NORWAY. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sr2,—In some foreign newspapers, there has, of late, appeared 
every now and then rather alarming news from Norway. The 
Storthing, or National Assembly, is represented as being not 
far from rebellion, on the point of proclaiming the Republic, 
dissolving the union with Sweden, &c. I need not say that all 
this is mere wild talk, akin to the romantic story told in grave 
earnest in French papers, and recently reproduced in the 
Graphic, of the poet Bjornstjerne Bjornson being exiled, because 
he had challenged the King, Oscar II., if I do not err, on 
account of literary rivalry! The fact is, however, that our 
country for the present is going through the most trying crisis 
since the birth of our liberty in 1814, and a short account of the 
events that have produced it may, perhaps, be of some interest 
to an English public. The present conflict between the Crown 
and the Storthing, though its deeper roots must be sought 
farther back, may conveniently be said to take its origin in the 
year 1871, when the Storthing carried a Bill inviting the 
Ministers to be present at the meetings of the Storthing, as the 
case is in other constitutional countries. This reform has a curi- 
ous history. Originally it belonged to the (Conservative) pro- 
gramme of the Right, and from 1821 it was repeatedly proposed, 
though always rejected by the majority of the Storthing. This 
chiefly consisted of peasants, who were naturally more jealous 
of the superior Parliamentary skill and experience of the Govern- 
ment party, and did not like to see it strengthened in the debate 
by the Ministers’ weight and authority. By-and-by, however, be- 








coming conscious of the vast power which the Constitution placed 
in the hands of the freeholders, and gaining more experience and 
ability under the guidance of talented and energetic leaders, they 
began to look differently at the matter, and see the great advan- 
tage to be derived from constant oral communication between the 
executive and legislative powers. But now the reform was opposed 
by the Government, who feared that it would make the Ministry 
wholly dependent on the majority, and, in fact, lead to pure parlia- 
mentarism, a word which has become quite a bugbear in the 
eyes of our Conservatives. At last, in 1872, a Bill about the 
Ministers’ presence in the Storthing was carried by 80 against 29, 
or more than the qualified majority of two-thirds required for 
changes in the Constitution. The King refused his sanction, 
but to the next Storthing a royal proposition was presented, con- 
taining a list of proposed Constitutional changes which were 
considered necessary guarantees to balance the reform, and in- 
timated as the condition fora mutual agreement. These propo- 
sitions did not obtain a single vote, the Conservatives thinking 
the guarantees insufficient, and the Liberals looking upon them 
as little short of an insult. A vote of censure was carried 
against the Ministry, and their dismissal was demanded, but 
the King again refused. 

A paragraph in our Constitution says that if three different 
Storthings—the Members sit for a period of three years—abide 
by. a proposition without any alteration, it is to be law, even 
if the King refuses his sanction. By this way the Storthing 
now tried to make good its will. Twice more the Bill was 
carried, the last time by 90 against 23! There might now have 
been a reasonable end to the conflict; the will of the country had 
expressed itself unmistakably ; the thing had been discussed for 
more than sixty years. The King took the fateful step of re- 
fusing his sanction, and a new struggle arose, more fierce than 
any before, and on a quite new and different ground, the nature 
of the King’s veto. The general opinion now even among our 
Conservatives outside the small fraction of the intransigeants 
of the Extreme Right is, that it was a deplorable mistake not to 
acquiesce in the will of the people on this occasion. A Bishop 
of the Conservative party declared it in the Storthing to be the 
greatest political blunder in our Constitutional history. But 
public attention has now been wholly engrossed by a new and 
more far-reaching controversial question. 

The only veto, expressly mentioned in our Constitution, is 
the suspensive, above hinted at, in conformity with the French 
Constitution of 1792, and the Spanish of 1812,—its nearest 
models. Now, it was maintained by the Crown that besides 
this, which is said to be méant only for common laws, an abso- 
lute veto in Constitutional questions does rightly belong to the 
King. Although its existence was declared to be raised “ above 
doubt,” it was found expedient to submit the question to the 
decision of the faculty of law at our University. This fell out in 
favour of the Crown’s claim. Space does not allow me to 
enter into the criticism to which the decision of the learned 
Professors has been exposed. I shall only state that the most 
prominent man of the Conservative Party—the Premier in the 
Ministry, Mr. Stang—himself formerly a lector in jurisprud- 
ence, has denied its existence; that there is not a single word 
about an absolute veto in the Constitution, and that the indi- 
rect proofs were ridiculed by one of the most prominent members 
of the faculty itself. The chief argument was derived from the 
nature of the matter. All over the country a singularly 
vehement protest arose from the Liberals, and the general 
indignation found an expression in the famous resolution of the 
9th of June, 1881. In this the Storthing declared the Bill 
about the Ministers’ presence at its meetings, thrice carried by 
the legal majority, to be “valid law in the kingdom of 
Norway.” This must be admitted to be a rash and inconsiderate 
step, the proclaiming of laws naturally belonging to the Execu- 
tive ; and, by moderate Liberals, a vote of censure was proposed 
instead of it, but they did not get a hearing in the heat of 
debate. As might have been foreseen, the resolution of the 
9th of June was met by a firm protest from the Crown, and 
this only considerably widened the gulf between the contending 
parties. The Crown’s claim for an absolute veto has been 
pushed farther. Lately, it was employed to frustrate the per- 
manent sitting, the Storthing’s appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee, and even some of its financial arrangements. 

Besides these leading questions, there is nearly on all points 
a general difference of opinion between the Government and the 
Representation. The other reforms of the Liberal programme, 
such as the introduction of juries, a reasonable extension of the 
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right of suffrage (owing to the want of which a curious class of 
artificial voters have appeared of late, founding their right of 
voting on any patch of soil of mere nominal value, the so-called 
Moormen, undoubtedly against the spirit of our Constitution, 
though it does not infringe on its letter), a reorganisation of 
our Army on the model of the Swiss system of militia, are 
all met by an unyielding resistance on the side of the Govern- 
ment. As little regard is paid by the Liberals to the guarantees 
claimed by the Crown, as the right of dissolving the Storthing, 
which seems but a reasonable demand, and the fond wish for the 
creation of an Upper House, of which, however, there is, for all 
practical ends, a very serviceable equivalent in the Lagthing, 
one of the two divisions of the Storthing, by whom all Bills 
proposed in the Odelsthing have to be approved. Thus 
matters stand at present. The new elections have returned 
to the Storthing, which is to be opened on February 
2nd, a more formidable Liberal majority than ever, ready 
to use all the means placed in their hands by the Constitution 
to maintain their will, for instance, the refusing of the Budget, 
already adopted to a great extent in the last Storthing, and per- 
haps impeaching the Ministers before a Parliamentary Tribunal, 
arather unwieldy and questionable weapon, only used a few 
timesin our constitutional history. On the other hand, the King’s 
Speech at the adjournment of the last Storthing, irritating in 
its rebuke, does not give much promise of a reconciliation. 
Several ways to effect one have been suggested, and it may be 
fairly hoped that with a little mutual good-will one may be 
found. The present situation of the country, with its fierce and 
narrow party-spirit, obstructing all real progress, a Ministry 
representing for more than ten years a decided minority of the 
people, while on all essential points it is hopelessly at variance 
with the great mass of the people, has become well-nigh in- 
tolerable.—I am, Sir, &c., Ty; 





CONSECRATED GROUND. 


(To tHE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 


Siz,—It is a curious proof of the ignorance about Church 
matters which is to be found among Nonconformists, that so 
cultivated and capable a person as Mr. Baldwin Brown should 
suppose the consecration of Churchyards to arise from the eager- 
ness of Churchmen “to entrench their graves from chance con- 
tact with the body of a Christian Nonconformist.” In a long 
experience, I have never met with a Churchman who enter- 
tained so strange a desire. Your correspondent himself gives a 
most rational account of the matter when he tells you that “the 
awe which surrounded consecrated things and places of old 
protected them from violation, and the cause of order and 
civilisation was largely served by it.” It is surely intelligible 
that some respect for consecrated things and persons may still 
survive, and that the cause of civilisation may still be served by 
itssurvival. Some veligio loci is a part of the general sentiment 
of mankind; consecration expresses it in a Christian form. 
Almost all men wish the resting-places of their departed to be 
cared for; the Christian Church commits them to the care of 
God. To ask his blessing on the “ mere soil” is not more 
superstitious than to ask it on the food we take at our daily 
meals. Both petitions will appear superstitious to some minds. 
The real ground of the objection in both cases—though your 
correspondent does not perceive it—is the disbelief in the efficacy 
of prayer, or sometimes even in the existence of God. 

There is also a legal aspect of consecration, which should not 
be overlooked. The law, it used to be said, takes no notice of 
churches or chapels before they are consecrated. Churches are 
places in which certain acts are allowed, or required, to be done 
—certain persons allowed, or required, to minister, and the 
question arises whether this, or that, place is one in which the 
jurisdiction over these matters is in force. A “sentence” of 
consecration by proper authority marks out such places as 
places to which the law applies, and in which the conditions 
prescribed by law must be fulfilled. No one imagines that a 
sentence of consecration alters the nature of the soil; that it 
affects the use of it, in some material particulars, is beyond a 
doubt. 

After all, is it not enoush to say that a religious society thinks 
it well to dedicate and protect places of burial by a religious 
rite? We do not quarrel with Nonconformists for holding 
**every clod”’ to be consecrated ; why should they quarrel with 
us for consecrating some particular clods, to which we believe 
the principle of separation to apply? To avoid misconception, 





I may as well say that I have always spoken, written, and 
voted in support of the Burials Act.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Episcorvus.. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I gladly believe, with you, that “ most Churchmen” are im 
favour of the Burial Act. Would that you could say the same: 
of most clergymen who, under present arrangements, repre- 
sent the mind of the Church!—though there is a noble minority, 
and, I hope, a growing one. May God increase it. I think , 
that it would grow more quickly, if truly large-hearted and 
liberal men like Dr. Tait were not so rare in the high places of 
the Church. But let that pass. My point is that the conse- 
cration of the ground in which Churchmen rest is insisted upon,. 
before they can lie with Nonconformists within the boundary 
walls of a common graveyard, as a recent incident in the West 
of England, to which I do not wish just now to refer more: 
pointedly, has somewhat painfully reminded us. Some of us 
would be very glad to know what is thought to be behind this: 
idea of “consecrated ground,” and what privilege or advan- 
tage consecration is supposed in these days to confer. It is: 
possible that some of your able and learned correspondents 
may feel moved to explain it, not by Church law or Church 
tradition, but by sound reason, Christian sentiment, and the- 
Word of God. 

And believe me, that it is for the sake of peace, and not of 
controversy, that I venture to submit the question, for I fear 
that so long as Churchmen maintain and magnify these dis- 
tinctions, which seem to us so utterly un-Christian and unreal, 
they will generate discord where so many of us on both sides 
are seeking to establish harmony, and will aggravate the 
irritations which we so earnestly long to allay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Batpwin Brown. 





NATIONAL LIFE IN A MUSSULMAN COUNTRY. 

|To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecraToR,”’] 
Sir,—In his able speech at Ripon last Monday Mr. Goschen: 
said that “even M. Gambetta, Liberal as he was, was utterly 
unable to persuade himself for one moment that anything 
could be done in the direction of developing national life in a 
Mussulman country.” Mr. Goschen himself seems to be of a 
different opinion, and his special acquaintance with the Mussul- 
man system gives great authority to whatever he says on that 
subject. But does not history bear out M. Gambetta’s view P’ 
Is there an instance on record of a national life, developed under 
Mussulman rule? I do not know of one. Islam has ever been. 
fatal to freedom and civilisation. Lord Ripon’s laudable efforts 
to develope self-government in India are not in point, for in 
India the paramount Power is not Mohammedan; and that 
makes a radical difference. A Mussulman ruler, wielding 
independent sway, must govern in accordance with the tenets 
of the Sacred Law of Islam; and that law, wherever it prevails, 
is an insuperable barrier against human progress. Its inevitable- 
tendency is towards the extinction of national life and the 
absorption of all its votaries in one vast cosmopolitan theocracy. 
The true Mussulman acknowledges only one country,—Dar-ul- 
Islam, the home of Islam. 

I do not urge this as a reason why England should undertake 
the government of Egypt, for this country has no special 
mission to reform Mussulman territories. But it is well to 
cherish no illusions. Egypt under uncontrolled Mussulman 
rule will be no exception to Mussulman rule all over the world. 
Every Mussulman State, as Amari says, “bears the germ of 
inevitable dissolution in its system ;”’ and the progress in Egypt 
under Mussulman rule will not be towards nationalism, but 
towards decay, tyranny, and anarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcorm MacCott. 





BISHOP FRASER AND THE RITUALISTS. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Srr,—The Bishop of Manchester has often been twitted with 
his inconsistency in denouncing Ritualists for breaking the law, 
whilst breaking it himself in not wearing a cope. This is how 
he has defended himself. 

At first, he flatly refused to wear a cope, because “he 
did not wish to make a guy of himself.”” Then he said that he 
would wear one, if the Archbishop of York ordered him to do so. 
And now he says that he does wear one, and that his black 
chimese is a vestment as the law prescribes. I need hardly 
point out that this last plea, if true, proves too much, viz., that 
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he wears the vestment when not celebrating the Holy 
Communion. 

It isa sad thing that a man with so many good qualities 
should descend at last to quibbles like these. When I think of 
the good work he did when he first came here, and the 
enthusiasm he aroused, and contrast it with the contempt and 
disgust his actions are now provoking in this diocese, “O the 
pity o’t "—T am, Sir, &c., 5. 





RITUALISTIC LOGIC. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SprcraTor.”’] 

‘Sm,—If the Ritualists, as a body, are prepared to endorse the 
opinion expressed by “ A. H. W.,” that “the whole principle of 
the Mass and Auricular Confession is involved” in the provision 
that,to a certain order of men is given the exclusive right of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper and pronouncing absolution, the 
sooner this is generally understood, the better. No compromise 
is possible between those who believe the Mass and Confession 
to be of divine necessity, and those who believe the one to be a 
blasphemous fable,” and the other to be a “ dangerous deceit.” 
But I would fain hope that the Ritualists in general are not 
quite so ready as “A. H. W.” to draw large conclusions from 
small premises. It would be as logical to affirm that the Act 
of Settlement involves the whole principle of the divine right 
of Kings, because it gives to the House of Hanover the sole 
right of succeeding to the Crown.—I an, Sir, &c., G. 





MR. DENING AND CHURCH MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPRCTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Edward White’s letter in your 
issue of January 20th, I must ask you to allow me to state that 
Mr. Dening has made no “refusal” to teach the dogmas 
named by Mr. White, for the simple reason that the Committee 
have neither formulated such dogmas, nor required him or any 
‘of their Missionaries to teach them. It is Mr. Dening who has 
embraced one of the many modern theories on the subject, and 
demanded the Society’s explicit sanction to his publicly teach- 
ing that one theory as the truth. 

The practical theory is that commonly known as “ conditional 
immortality,” and the annihilation of the wicked. This explicit 
sanction the Committee felt unable to give; and finding that 
Mr. Dening was fully minded to teach the theory publicly, as a 
Missionary of the Society, they had no choice but to disconnect 
thim. The Sub-Committee, with which Mr. Dening had an in- 
‘terview, was an influential mixed Committee of laymen and 
clergymen. Several laymen were present at the interview, the 
President, the Earl of Chichester, being in the chair. 

We find that information of the kind that was needed in order 
to deal with Mr. Dening’s case is far more satisfactorily ob- 
tained by interviews conducted by a small body of men, than in 
-a full Committee of sixty or seventy members. In Mr. Dening’s 
case, a single interview brought out the facts sufficiently to 
‘enable the Sub-Committee to determine what to recommend; 


~ otherwise, they would have asked him to meet them again.—I 
“am, Sir, &e., 


FrepErick E. Wicram, Hon. Sec. C.M.S. 
Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, B.C. 








POETRY. 


a 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—VIILI. 
CORCGEBUS. 


Or all who, in her hour of need, to Troy 

Came from far lands to fight against her foes, 
‘Corcebus was the youngest. Him nor greed 

Of Priam’s treasure drew, nor lust of war, 

And what war brings, armour and steeds and slaves, 
Nor Asia herded by a common dread, 

But love of young Cassandra, fairest maid 

And doomed to foulest death of all in Troy. 

In Priam’s halls, when peace was in the land, 
Often had boy and girl, in childish sport, 
Pledged each to other troth, the while their sires, 
Mygdon and Priam, smiled a grave assent. 

‘Then severance, and the Sun-god’s fatal love, 
And the curse came, which ever in some form 
Cometh to mortals whom the Immortals’ love; 
To her, a curse of wisdom scorned of men, 

And unregarded foresight. 
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Long the youth, 
Not knowing what had been and what should be, 
Waited the ebbing of the tide of war 
That beat on Troy, and passion fired his soul, 
To free his bride, and win himself a name. 
But all too late it seemed, for now the Greeks 
Had fled their fruitless task, and every gate 
Was open, and each heart in Troy was glad; 
Save one, whose bitter boding not the sight 
Of the gay bridegroom, bright with hope and love, 
Could quicken into gladness. Sad she sate, 
Eyeing the future, as some shrinking dove 
Eyes the fast-closing fowler’s net, nor dreams 
Of flight nor succour, but awaits its doom. 
So she. But young Corcebus, half in joy, 
Half vexed that no great deed remained to do, 
Chid with fond fire, and words of loving scorn,— 
“* Sweetest and best, after long lapse of years 
Restored to freedom, happiness, and me, 
Canst thou not, dear one, spare one glance, one smile 
Of welcome to thy playmate? Whence thy gloom, 
Strange in its grief, when all around is joy ? 
Frighted with maiden’s fears? Nay, sure, my hand 
Were stroug to save thee from a thousand Greeks, 
Yea, from grim Agamemnon’s self,—why shrink, 
Poor paling sweetheart, at Atrides’ name? 
By the bright Sun-god, whom ye Trojans hail 
Author of Troy, and guardian of its weal, 
Rare were the sport, to chase the flying King, 
And from Mycena and his loving arms 
Drag his fond Clytemnestra for thy slave— 
Nay, now, what need, with that sweet childish fear, 
To shudder? War is past, and war’s alarm, 
And, if I leave thee now, ’tis but to aid 
The housing of yon safeguard of our peace, 
The votive monster of the witless Greeks ; 
And with to-morrow’s dawn all Troy shall flame 
With happy bridal torches, and the Gods 
Shall bless our union.” So Corcebus spake, 
And went his way, as some gay gilded bark 
Goes gallant forth across a summer sea, 
And brief farewells are waved by careless hands, 
That never come again, for o’er them sweeps 
The sea, and fishes fatten on their flesh. 
So never did Coroebus come again, 
But with the dawn, and Troy’s red agony, 
Sank in the sea of spears ; nor could his hands 
Avail to save, only his filming eyes 
Saw from afar a white tear-dabbled face, 
And slender thong-bound wrists,—and kindly death 
Forebade to know the sequel of her doom. 

O. OLE. 





A WELCOME. 
Far in the sunny South she lingers, 
Yet slewly comes along, 
With fairy garlands in her fingers, 
With snatches of sweet song. 
Her eyes with promises are beaming, 
Her smiles will rapture bring, 
The sunlight from her hair is streaming,— 
Thrice welcome, lovely Spring! 


She brings us gifts, the royal maiden, 
Fair flowers to deck the hills ; 
With primroses her arms are laden, 
Bluebells and daffodils. 
Pale crocuses have come before her, 
Wild birds her welcome sing ; 
Ten thousand longing hearts adore her,-- 
The grey world’s darling, Spring. 
J. M. Extox. 








ART. 


ROSSETTI AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
In our first article upon those works of Rossetti which are exhi- 
bited in this gallery, we scarcely did more than glance at some 
of the painter’s most marked characteristics; in this second. 
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notice, we shall say a few words upon some of the most notable 
pictures, though we must premise that, as the majority of these 
are but single figures of women—and what is more, figures of 
the same woman—there is little scope for descriptive writing. 
These pictures and water-colour drawings fall into three clear 
sets, according to the period at which they were painted. The 
first includes all the artist’s early work, and may be said to end 
with the year 1855, the second extends from that date to 1873, 
the third from 1873 to the date of his death. 


Of this first period, there are few examples here; but at the 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club, in Savile Row, there is now open 
another exhibition of Rossetti’s pictures, in which many examples 
of this time can be seen, and those who are really interested in the 
painter’s work should take care to pay a visit to this gallery. 
It was not, according to the Royal Academy catalogue, till 
1849 that the artist painted his first oil picture, which is ex- 
hibited here, under the title of “ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin ;” 
but previous to that period he had worked considerably in 
water-colours, and for some time subsequently his chief 
attention was given to the latter medium. With the excep- 
tion of two or three small water-colours, the examples of 
this period at Burlington House are confined to the above- 
named picture of the Virgin’s girlhood (286), and it is worth 
some little attention. Two matters strike the spectator at once 
with regard to this work; one being a mental, the other a tech- 
nical attribute. Let us take the mental quality first. The 
picture is naive to a high degree; it is possessed of all the bland 
simplicity (if we may use such a term) that marks very early 
Italian painting; and in it the real and the symbolical facts of 
the case twine, as it were, in and out of one another. The 
Virgin and Sta. Anna are seated beneath a vine, with a pile of 
books before them, and on the books a flowering lily, “ which 
a little angel with rose-coloured wings is watering,” a palm 
branch and a briar lie near the books; whilst in the back- 
ground is St. Joachim trimming the vine; a dove, surrounded 
by a halo, typifying the Holy Ghost; and beyond all, a distant 
landscape, seen through the trellis-work of the balcony. Such is 
a statement of the bare facts of the picture, and it is sufficient 
to show that even at this early time Mr. Rossetti’s mind evinced 
that liking for the combination of the natural and the super- 
natural, the physical and the spiritual, which determined 
the character of his work to the latest hour of his life. It 
is worth noting, too, that with all its simplicity of state- 
ment, notwithstanding that the story of the picture is 
chiefly told with conventional symbols, and helped out with 
explanatory scrolls and inscriptions, yet the result of the 
whole is rather elaborate. As Rasselas started on a search for 
happiness, Mr. Rossetti seems in this earliest work to have 
gone a long journey in search of simplicity, and to have some- 
how lost its substance, while grasping its shadow. The technical 
character of the picture is a certain clear, clean thinness of 
colouring and conventionalism of draughtsmanship very difficult 
to describe. The tints used, though not discordant, are a little 
crude and sharp. The vine-leaves almost set the teeth on edge, 
and throughout the work we see the hand of a man who loves 
colour, but who as yet hardly knows how to procure it. The 
drawing, too, is peculiar, rigidly executed, and showing either 
unwillingness or incapacity to enter into any subtleties of form. 
It is ascetic in character, and the whole picture might have 
been designed as an illustration to a fourteenth-century missal. 
It is a strange question, and one which has never been at all 
satisfactorily dealt with, how it is that an artist becomes a 
great colourist? And one of the difficulties of the matter 
lies in the fact that there is little analogy to be traced 
between the early works of those who have subsequently 
become famous in this line. But in the case of Mr. Rossetti, 
this difficulty can hardly be said to exist. From the first, it is 
evident both in his pictures and in his water-colour drawings that 
colour was what he wanted, and what he would have. It might 
have been confidently predicted by any ordinarily capable judge 
of Art, that a young man who could deal so boldly and frankly 
with pure colour as did Rossetti in his early work was absolutely 
certain to master its secrets. For the one thing which the 
history of painting proves is that those artists who cared much 
about pure colour have always been capable of giving its glory 
to their pictures, and this in no proportion to their amount of 
scientific knowledge. However, this is not the place to discuss 
such a question. All we wish to point out in this connection is, 
that according to a painter’s aim will be his success. If in his 
pupillage he aims at harmony of effect in secondary and 





tertiary tints, if, to give a technical instance, he bases his picture: 
of the world’s beauty upon indigo, light red, and yellow ochre, 
then it is a thousand to one that he never becomes a great 
colourist. But if he works, however feebly, with the whole 
scale of tints, if he accepts vermilion, and lake, and ultra. 
marine, and chrome, and all their vivid combinations, 
then, supposing him to have the stuff in him of which 
great painters are made, he is on the right track to become 
a great colourist. His crudity and garishness will soon 
disappear, his brilliant hues will become soft as well as spark. 
ling, deep as well as bright; and when he reaches his height of 
power, he will show us, as does Rossetti in his completed work, 
colouring which has the lustre of the emerald and the sapphire, 
rather than the gradations of a muddy road, or the dirty 
harmonies of a turbid river. 

In speaking of the second period, we are beset by the 
opposite difficulty to that under which we laboured in consider. 
ing the first. There is, indeed, an embarras de richesses of 
examples, and where all are so fine, the difficulty of selection 
becomes almost insuperable. We shall in the main con- 
fine our remarks to two pictures, not asserting that they 
are the best, but only that they afford more opportunity 
for criticism than most of the others. These are the 
large picture of “Dante’s Dream,” and the _half-length 
which is entitled “Monna Vanna” (302), Taking it from 
a painter’s point of view, this latter picture is probably 
the finest piece of work which Mr. Rossetti ever executed; and 
it was done about his finest period, 1866. It is a seated figure 
of a very beautiful woman, in a dress of heavy, white silk, 
embroidered with gold. She holds a fan in her hand, and is 
twining some coral beads round her fingers. It is easy to see 
wherein much of the merit of this picture lies, for its lovely 
colour and the power with which it is painted are visible to all; 
but the chasm which separates it from an ordinary half-length 
portrait is excessively deep, as well as wide, and is difficult to 
fathom. That extraordinary quality of dignity which strikes 
most people in the portraits of the Venetian masters, is per- 
haps at the root of this picture’s greatness; it has all 
the luxury, the pride of life, the sumptuousness, and the: 
largeness of conception of an old Italian painting. This 
woman is not an English model, but a lady of Venice or Rome, 
born to an inheritance of splendour. There are just two or 
three similar works here in which Rossetti’s hand seems to 
have been satisfied with something purely beautiful, and has 
created it, without troubling its fair surface with the regret and 
pain that look at us out of most of his women’s eyes. The pic- 
ture of “The Beloved” (297), an illustration to Solomon’s 
Song, is one instance of this, and “The Blue Bower” is another; 
both pictures glorious with such colour as has rarely been 
painted in the world, both free from care, or thought of any- 
thing but beauty. And it is noticeable that in all these 
three pictures the physical type of beauty which, as a rule, 
usurped Rossetti’s pencil, is, if not absent, at all events 
kept in abeyance. As painting, too, in the technical 
sense of the word, we can scarcely ask for finer work 
than is to be found in these examples. Not to enter into 
details, look, for an example of this, at the treatment of the 
flesh in the “ Monna Vanna,” at the magnificently broad and 
yet delicate manner in which the gold embroideries are in- 
troduced, at the painting of the coral necklace and the heart- 
shaped crystal which hang round the lady’s neck. This last 
is one of the most perfect pieces of technical dexterity attained 
by legitimate means which we ever remember to have seen in 
cil-painting. The crystal is a thick, heart-shaped one, set in 
a gold rim, and in the picture we can look down through its 
clear depths till our eye reaches the flesh beneath. A litile 
thing this, perhaps, to mention, but it has its value when we 
consider that many artists choose to assert that, in the technical 
sense, Rossetti could not paint at all. 

With regard to the “ Dante’s Dream,” the one large picture 
of Rossetti’s life, and into which he threw all his power, it is 
impossible, in our limited space, to speak adequately. It repre- 
sents Love leading Dante into the chamber of’ Beatrice, to kiss 
her after her death, and the description given in the Academy 
catalogue describes the treatment of the subject so well, that 
we refer our readers thereto. The picture is said therein to be 
painted in 1870, and it marks, perhaps, the latest work of 
Rossetti’s best period. In truth, grand as it is in conception, 
it is in some ways defective on its technical side. For, in the 
first place, though the colour is fine and harmonious to a high 
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degree, it is not splendid, as in the pictures of which we have been 
speaking, nor is the painting equally good throughout. A 
coarseness of flesh-painting which grew upon Rossetti in the 
Jater years of his life is evident here, especially in the out- 
stretched arm of the figure of Love, in which the brush-work 
is hard and rough, like badly planed wood; and portions of the 
drawing, as, again, for instance, in this arm, are both poor and 
awkward. Another sign of the painter’s decline in power may 
be seen in his treatment of Beatrice’s hair, which is of a dull 
flaxeny-red hue, both unpleasant and unnatural in colour. It 
js curious to note that this painting of hair, which was once one 
of the artist’s strongest points, became ere the close of his life 
one of his weakest, and that in the later pictures, amongst 
many other fallings-off, not one is so noticeable as the ugly 
colour and exaggerated heaviness of the masses of hair round 
the faces of the women. But to return to “ Dante’s Dream.” 
If it has one or two grave drawbacks, its merits are far more 
valuable. It is, as we heard a lady say in the room, an “in- 
carnate poem,” full of many varieties of tender meaning, 
and offering a dozen interpretations to all who choose 
to think. The great mental triumph of the picture is 
in the face and figure of Dante, which express the mean- 
ing of the picture very perfectly. Technically, the work, 
despite one or two shortcomings, is entitled to rank with 
the great pictures of the world; and it is notable that 
herein Rossetti has succeeded just where it might be thought 
he would have failed,—we mean in the composition. There 
is not a trace here of that hurried, over-crowded combina- 
tion of figures and accessories which marks a great portion of 
this artist’s work. On the contrary, his large canvas is only 
just adequately filled, and the figures are rather scattered than 
crowded. The colour, as we have said, is fine, but not such as 
the “Monna Vanna” or “The Beloved” possess; perhaps the 
painter thought that for this sad scene of dreams, such colour would 
be inappropriate, but we fear it was rather the beginning of his 
decline. What that decline led him to may be traced, for all 
who care to follow the steps of decaying power, in the pictures 
of “The Day-dream ” and “ The Roman Widow,” in which last 
work nearly all the power and beauty of the painter have faded, 
and only left a sad reflection of his genius. But through this 
period of decline we do not care to follow him, nor is he fairly 
to be judged thereby. His best work will be that which deter- 
mines his fame, and of this we say again that in beauty of 
colour and poetical inspiration, the world has as yet never seen 
its equal. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON.* 

Tuts volume, which belongs to the Dublin University Press 
Series, is the first instalment of a work which, when completed, 
will be a worthy monument to the memory of a very dis- 
tinguished and remarkable man. Mr. Graves, who is perform- 
ing his important task not only with enthusiasm, but with 
fine discrimination, observes very justly that even Sir William 
Hamilton’s world-wide reputation as one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians of his time, might not in itself demand the publica- 
tion of an extended memoir of his life; but this volume alone, 
which leaves Hamilton at the age of twenty-seven, when his 
great achievement—the invention of quaternions—was still in 
the future, amply suffices to prove that the work of which it 
forms a part is something very different from a mere addition 
to the growing mass of superfluous biographies. Not only the 
great variety of Hamilton’s powers, but the remarkably early 
development of some of them, give a peculiar interest to 
the story of his youthful years,—years so full not merely 
of promise, but of performance, that Professor Sedgwick, 
in referring to Hamilton, at the meeting of the British 
Association in 1833, could speak of him, without sus- 
picion of hyperbole, as “a man who possessed within himself 
powers and talents perhaps never before combined within one 
philosophical character.” 

William Rowan Hamilton was born precisely at midnight, 
between August 3rd and 4th, in the year 1805. The place of 
his birth was Dublin, where he was destined, in less than thirty 
years afterwards, to win honour and fame; and Mr. Graves’ 
patriotic instincts have led him to make investigations which 
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prove conclusively that Hamilton was a true Irishman, and 
that the only foundation for a Scottish claim to him is found 
in the fact that his maternal grandmother was of Scottish birth. 
His childish acquirements were certainly very remarkable, 
though his precocity had hardly the all-round character which 
Mr. Graves seems inclined to attribute to it, being for the most 
part a precocity of acquisition, rather than of achievement, or 
even of marked originality of thought. Even when he had 
reached the age of sixteen, we find him making some re- 
marks upon the books he has been reading which are remark- 
able for nothing but their common-place juvenility; and 
the letters of his childhood and early youth are, as a rule, con- 
ventional and formal, such interest as they have being due, not 
to their style or thought, but to the glimpses given in them of 
the studies he is pursuing, and to their constant testimony to 
his early acquired elevation and steadfastness of moral char- 
acter. Still, after allowing full weight to these limitations, it is 
clear that the little Hamilton was an extraordinary child. When 
he had only just passed his third birthday we find him reading 
English, not only printed, but written, and a year later his 
facility was so assured that the fact of a book being presented 
to him upside-down made no difference to the little reader. 
These, however, are mere trifles, in comparison with other items 
in the record. At four years and five months old he read Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, the last with the points; and when just 
eight years of age his command of Latin was such that, during 
a walk through a beautiful landscape, he delivered in that lan- 
guage an extemporaneous and unpremeditated expression of his 
admiration of the scene. By this time French and Italian had 
been added to his acquisitions; at nine he had a fair knowledge 
of Arabic, and was beginning with eagerness the study of 
Sanscrit ; and the sum-total of his linguistic accomplishments 
may be gathered from a letter written by his father, three 
months before William had completed his tenth year. Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton proudly writes of his little son :— 

“There is every reason for a well-founded hope that he will at 

least be a very learned man, and, I trust, also a very worthy char- 
acter. His thirst for the Oriental languages is unabated. He is now 
master of most, indeed of all except the minor: and comparatively 
provincial ones. The Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic are about to be 
confirmed by the superior and intimate acquaintance with the San- 
scrit, in which he is already a proficient. The Chaldee and Syriac 
he is grounded in, and the Hindoostanee, Malay, Mahratti, Bengali, 
and others. He is about to commence the Chinese, but the difficulty 
of procuring books is very great. It cost me a large sum to supply 
him from London, but I hope the money was well expended.” 
We may, without injustice either to father or son, assume that 
the words “master” and “ proficient” are here used in an 
accommodated sense, and are not intended to represent what 
would be ordinarily understood by students as masterhood and 
proficiency ; but for a boy of nine to possess even a smattering 
of all these languages is extraordinary enough, and that young 
Hamilton’s knowledge was very much more than a smattering 
is abundantly manifest. Considered as an illustration of the 
absurdity of the old-fashioned doctrine that precocity in youth 
is the inevitable antecedent of dullness in maturity, the case, 
though extraordinary, is one of many; its peculiarity lies in 
the fact that while Hamilton’s adult achievements fully justified 
the promise of his childhood, they were of an entirely different 
character from what might have been expected, the marvellous 
linguist developing into the great mathematician. 

The first indication of that interest in mathematical studies 
which was to grow into an absorbing passion is found in a letter, 
written at the age of fourteen, in which Hamilton tells his father 
that he has “ made a kind of epitome of algebra,” which seems 
to have been a somewhat elaborate affair, covering six closely- 
written folio pages,and proceeding as far as quadratic equa- 
tions. Soon after this, we hear for the first time of his astro- 
nomical bent, manifesting itself for the time mainly in a passion 
for the observation of eclipses, which, in many letters of this 
period, are spoken of as if they were to the writer the most im- 
portant and interesting of all possible events. The sphere of 
his astronomical investigations rapidly widened, but we must 
not linger over matters which are of interest mainly as 
leading up to the first great event of Hamilton’s life,— 
his appointment as Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. He 
was now only twenty-one years of age, but both in the special 
faculties which won for him so unique an honour, and in the 
general mental force and fertility by which he was to be almost 
equally distinguished, his growth had been extraordinarily rapid. 
This rapidity was hardly to be wondered at, seeing that his 
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intellectual life was lived in a heated atmosphere of high enthu- 
siasm, which did not exhaust, because it fed, at the same time 
that it stimulated. Four years before the event just referred 
to, he wrote to his sister Eliza :— , 

“T have some curious discoveries—at least, they are so to me—to 
show Charles Boyton, when next we meet; he will be my tutor soon. 
No lady reads a novel with more anxious interest than a mathema- 
tician investigates a problem, particularly if it be in any new or un- 
tried field of research. All the energies of his mind are called forth, 
all his faculties are on the stretch for the discovery. Sometimes an 
unexpected difficulty starts up, and he almost despairs of success. 
Often, if he be inexperienced, as I am, he will detect mistakes of his 
own which throw him back. But when all have been rectified, when 
the happy clue has been found and followed up, when the difficulties, 
perhaps unusually great, have been completely overcome, what is his 
rapture !” 

If it may be declared, and surely it may, of the genius of scientific 
vision, as of the genius of poetical creation, that it is born, not 
made, what can we say but that the fine rapture of toil which 
expresses itself here is the cachet of this high birthright? In 
connection with this letter should be read another, still. more 
noteworthy, written to the same sister five years afterwards, in 
which the glories, the perils, and the demands of a scientific 
career are celebrated with an eloquent dignity of sombre 
rhetoric which may well recall the voice of Milton or Jeremy 
Taylor. We cannot give the letter in full, but for one passage 
room must be found. After speaking of the public summons, 
which he considers the solemn call of God and his country to 

’ “the career of scientific excellence, the search into the wonders 
and glories of Creation, the unfolding of the laws and motions 
of the Universe,” Hamilton continues :— 

“ And glorious as this race is, and high, perhaps, above all earthly 

honours as is the crown of fame, and usefulness, and intellectual 
eminence which rewards the successful competitor; yet is the path 
so steep, so tangled, so sore beset with difficulty and danger, that, 
of all who have entered upon it, how many have turned aside, or 
fallen by the way! When, indeed, one reflects on the assemblage of 
warring qualities; on the union of enthusiastic ardour, with calm 
and philosophic caution ; of the courage that shrinks not from diffi- 
culties, with the prudence and art that elude them; of the observing 
eye that ranges over earth and heaven, with the abstracting mind 
that can withdraw into its own solitary realm of thought; of the 
untiring zeal that still aims at unlimited excellence, with the modesty 
that looks upon all which it has done as nothing; in a word, of 
highest imagination with clearest and strongest umderstanding, and 
of transcendent genius with transcendent industry ; when (I say) 
one reflects on the array of warring qualities which must league 
together, if they would storm the citadel and win the throne of 
Science, how may he dare to hope them for himself, or marvel that 
among mankind so few have reached the prize, and that, at least 
among his own compatriots, none equal or second to Newton hath yet 
appeared ?” 
In these large and liberal outlines, we recognise the features 
of the writer’s personality. It has been truly said by a dis- 
tinguished living son of his own University, that in him we 
come face to face with the man of genius in science. He 
presents himself to us as a great idealist, with scientific inspira- 
tions, accompanied by the greatest intellectual vigour and 
exactness in detail. So many Idealists are vague, so many 
scientific men are merely positive, and creep after phenomena ; 
but Hamilton was an epic creator in science. 

We ought to pay some more adequate tribute than that of a 
mere mention to the most memorable achievement of Hamil- 
ton’s early years,—the theoretical discovery of conical reflection, 
afterwards experimentally verified by Lloyd ; but what remains 
of our space must be devoted to matters of another kind. In 
the ardour of his scientific enthusiasm, Hamilton never lost his 
love of literature. His favourite recreation was the production 
of verse, which, if it never rose to any great poetic height, was 
always characteristically noble in sentiment and graceful in 
expression ; and in 1827, when he was twenty-two years of age, 
his delight in literature generally, and in poetry particularly, 
received a strong stimulus from the influence of a great poet 
with whom he came into personal contact. It was during a 
short tour in England in the autumn of this year that Hamilton 
met Wordsworth, a meeting which was the beginning of a 
friendship that brought into the life of the young astronomer a 
multitude of new interests. Many letters passed between Rydal 
Mount and Dublin, and once Hamilton had the pleasure of 
welcoming Wordsworth to his pleasant home at the Observatory. 
Of this visit a very interesting sketch was written by Miss Eliza 
Hamilton,—interesting not because it gives any new view of 
its subject, but because Miss Hamilton’s impressions are so 
markedly identical with those of almost every one who knew 
Wordsworth not as a poet merely, but as a man. After de- 
scribing her first glimpse of him as he walked up the avenue 











with her brother—* a tall man, with grey hair, a brown Coat, 
and nankeen trousers, on whom ‘Smoke,’ our black grey- 
hound, was jumping up in a most friendly manner, not by any 
means his wont with every stranger”—Miss Eliza Hamilton 
draws a little portrait which, for one or two touches of delicately 
veracious observation, deserves reproduction, though for the 
moment it takes us away from Hamilton :— 

“There was a slight touch of rusticity and constraint about his 

perfect gentlemanliness of manner which I liked,—an absence of 
that entire ease of manner towards strangers which always tends to 
do away my sympathy with any mind, particularly a gifted one; 
but everything he did and said had an unaffected simplicity, and 
dignity, and peacefulness of thought that were very striking. He 
was not at all a loquacious man, nor one who seemed inclined to 
approach with any degree of intimacy even those of whom he knew 
a good deal, but at the same time, one who met every advance on 
the part of others with a ready and attractive affability. Other men 
did not seem necessary to him, or to the existence of his happiness, 
so that his sympathy with the happiness and sorrow, the good and 
ill, of the whole creation as it discovers itself in his poetry, gave one 
the feeling of his natural character being very peculiar. There was 
such an indescribable superiority, both intellectual and moral, stamped 
upon him in his very silence, that everything of his I had thought 
silly immediately took the beautiful colouring of a wondrous benevol- 
ence, that could descend through love to the least and most insigni- 
ficant things among the works of God, or connected with the weal or 
woe of man. I think it would be quite impossible for any one who 
had once been in Wordsworth’s company ever again to think any. 
thing he has written silly.” 
Miss Eliza Hamilton goes on to describe a conversation between 
Wordsworth and her brother concerning a passage in the 
Excursion which Hamilton considered deficient in reverence for 
science. In this friendly discussion, Hamilton, we think, had 
the best of it, for while Wordsworth’s imaginative grasp of the 
phenomena of Nature was certainly superior to Hamilton’s, 
there is evidence that in the mere “laws and motions of the 
Universe,” the something in Nature which is apprehended by the 
pure intellect, Hamilton found an imaginative delight and in- 
spiration to which Wordsworth was all but a stranger. The 
letters from the poet to his friend in Dublin deal largely with 
criticism of poetry from the artistic side, and members of 
our loudest poetical, school who rave about “ craftsmanship,” 
and are always ready to fling a barren sneer at Wordsworth, 
may learn from them that if Wordsworth did not, like their 
master, Gautier, place art above inspiration, his saner estimate 
of its comparative value in no way prevented him from having 
a very keen sense of its absolute importance. Another of 
Hamilton’s correspondents at this time was Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, then a youth of eighteen; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that, considering the age of their writer, his letters are 
among the most remarkable things of the kind in English 
literature, that on the subject of love (p. 528) being a specially 
extraordinary performance. Of Coleridge, also, we have one or 
two glimpses; and, indeed, the last third of the volume is as 
full of literary as of personal and scientific interest. We have 
said only a word or two of the manner in which Mr. Graves 
has, so far, accomplished his biographical task ; but his modest 
self-effacement must not tempt us to silence, or hinder us from 
paying a deserved tribute to the industry, the literary skill, and 
the power of emphasising every really characteristic feature, 
which are manifest in every page of this volume. The interest 
of the book is increased by an autotype from Mr. Farrell’s 
miniature bust of Sir William Hamilton, and its value by a 
most admirable index, for which Mr. Graves expresses his 
thanks to a friend, to whom our gratitude also is due. 





MR. PAYN’S LATEST NOVEL.* 

Ws hope we shall not be accused of “ sinning our mercies,” when 
we avow a feeling of satisfaction on finding Mr. Payn's newest 
story less amusing than several of its predecessors. In appre- 
ciation of the amusing in fiction, and in gratitude to those 
writers who provide it for us, we yield to none; but there is, 
nevertheless, something very pleasant about a new departure on 
the part of a favourite author; it arouses curiosity, as well as 
interest, and affords an opportunity of comparing and contrast- 
ing him with himself. 

In all his novels, except quite the earlier ones—in them he was 
grim enough sometimes, for instance, in The Clyffards of Olyffe— 
Mr. Payn’s method is to bring out the comedy, and keep down, 
or rather to hurry over, the tragedy of human life as much as 
possible, short of the entire denial of seriousness to serious 
things. The reader may be temporarily shocked by a crime 
or a calamity, but his spirits are for the most part kept up to a 


* Kit: a Memory. By James Payn. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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pleasant pitch, while he may securely calculate on a wholesome 
absence of sentimentality. With shrewd remark and much 
revelation of knowledge of the world, that still leaves the author 
on excellent terms with it, we find in Mr. Payn’s novels very little 
analysis of character, and not much description of a minute 
and detailed kind. Without tiresome sameness, he makes his 
people in similar spheres and sets pretty much alike, as in real 
life they would be, on a superficial view, and he preduces his 
effects by means of incident. Ingenuity, not of the lumbering 
and creaking, but of the light and dexterous kind, is a leading 
characteristic of his works, and he is an excellent jester. There 
did exist, and probably does still, among the contents of a 
certain circulating library at a fashionable seaside place, a well- 
read copy of A Perfect Treasure, with the following remark 
written on the fly-leaf, by one of the class of readers so dear to 
the sympathetic soul of Mr. Thackeray :—“ The author is a jolly 
dog, but there’s too much wag in his tale.” We have occasionally 
been reminded of that curt criticism by some of the many 
successors of A Perfect Treasure, in which the author makes 
things pleasant a little too persistently ; but this is such a venial 
error, especially in the eyes of any whose attitude towards the 
dreary waste of recent fiction is a business one, that we readily 
pardon the deflection from a strict literary standard. 

Kit is a new departure; there is not, indeed, so startling a 
surprise for the reader in this story, so far as scene and action 
are concerned, as By Prowy provided, but there is entire novelty 
of treatment, and just that close and careful handling of in- 
dividual character that does not appear in the author’s previous 
works. We are disposed to place the miserable hero of this 
strong and well-told story on a level, in respect to the author’s 
other leading characters, with Mr. Trollope’s George Vavasour, 
in Can You Forgive Her? (a masterly presentment of the 
great villain who started with small villainies,) as compared 
with that lamented novelist’s numerous and diversified scamps. 
Kit Garston’s introduction to the reader is of an unusual kind, 
for he gravely tells his two companions (associates rather 
after the fashion of Mr. Trollope’s Three Clerks) that, when he 
was a boy of fourteen, very imaginative and very reckless, he 
took a leaf out of Faust’s book, and sold himself to the 
Devil. The three young men whose widely various fortunes 
form the subject of the story are admirably drawn, and 
the key-note, the dawning suspicion of Kit in the mind 
of Frank Meade, contrasts with the crystal-clear faith 
avd affection of Mark Medway—a finely-conceived and 
beautifal character—in a way that indicates the fated line 
of events without betraying it with happy and well-con- 
sidered effect. The setting of the story in Cornish scenery, 
with the surroundings of ruin, forest, garden, river, and sea, is 
done with more care than Mr. Payn is accustomed to give to 
décor, and confirms the idea conveyed by his recent novel, For 
Cash Only, that he has fallen in love with Cornwall. 

The small group of people who play their parts in the 
story are all well drawn, but duly subordinated to Kit 
Garston, and to his sister Trenna,a noble creature “ warped 
to wrong.” The three elderly gentlemen, Mr. Garston, Dr. 
Medway, and the Rector, are very well sketched; but why does 
Mr. Payn say of the latter that “ he returned to the world of his 
books with eagerness, and plunged into the vortex of archwo- 
logy ?” If there bea study totally unlike a “ vortex,” astudy as 
“calm and critical” as Mrs. Jarley’s waxwork itself, it is archzeo- 
logy. The fascination which Kit exercises over his friend 
Meade and his sister Trenna, by his brightness, dash, eager- 
ness, plausibility, and readiness, those qualities which cover 
up his selfishness and hide his want of principle, is cleverly con- 
veyed. The first few scenes, with their cheery good-neighbour- 
hood, and the pleasant companionship of young people, make 
the looming tragedy all the darker, and quicken the reader’s 
sympathy with the devoted sister, who does not share the blind- 
ness of her Lrother’s friend, Mark Medway, but is heroically 
devoted to Kit, whom it is her grief and her curse to suspect,— 
indeed, to know. That is a really fine scene in which she 
assumes the guilt of the first crime committed by her brother, 
to the utter ruin of her love and her hopes. 

Mr. Payn seems to have had the familiar names of the Old 
Curiosity Shop in his mind, while writing this book; the hero is 
Kit, the unjustly-accused servant is Abel, there is reference to 
the immortal Codlin and Short, but there is no resemblance in 
the story. The downward course of Kit, with its bounds and 
pauses, the dishonesty more or less daring, the perverted clever- 
ness, the mingling of audacity and cowardice, the gradual 








roughening of speech and demeanour towards his devoted sister, 
when any concealment or reserve between them has become im- 
possible ; the adroitness of the mining swindle, and the shallow 
vanity that leads Kit to show the stolen diamond to Mark, as a 
present from his Directors—a characteristic blunder on which 
the young villain’s fate afterwards turns—are all admirable points 
in the story, and they are treated with strength and seriousness. 
There is one pair of happy lovers in the novel, but, though no one 
can grudge that small indulgence to Mr. Payn, who would 
be wretched without a “dearest girl” and a wedding on 
principles of mutual attachment, and sound, if modest finance, 
we do not particularly care about them. Our hearts are 
with Trenna and with Mark, especially Mark. No one will 
apprehend our meaning more precisely than Mr. Payn, no one 
will more clearly perceive that we do not imply-the slightest 
shade of ridicule of his picture of pure and simple friendship on 
the part of a vastly superior nature for one most unworthy, 
when we say that Mark Medway seems to us to be a refined, 
elevated, and possible Tom Pinch, with the overthrow of the 
idol of his imagination raised out of the sphere of farce into 
that of tragedy. The conclusion of the story does not equal its 
beginning, or the general conduct of it. In the interests of 
morality and of truth, Kit ought to have served his time. No- 
body but Edmund Dantes ever got out of a convict prison under 
credible circumstances as a dead man, and Mr. Payn has con- 
ceded too much to his feeling for the young reprobate’s friends. 
Not that a real, good, bouncing bit of improbability is not ac- 
ceptable sometimes, but that it is out of place at the winding-up 
of a story so plausibly conducted and so skilfully developed 
as this one. The deus cx machind, who makes things pleasant 
for the bridal party at the Knoll, had very rough-hewn ends to 
shape; and though the author’s inveterate kind-heartedness is a 
weakness in this instance, it is much easier to find fault with 
the method adopted by the indispensable divinity, than to 
suggest an improvement upon it. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI.* 
Tue fame, mysterious and shadowy as it was, which Rossetti 
enjoyed, or which his admirers claimed for him, in his lifetime, 
is just at present being put to more than one severe test. That 
the pictures of any distinguished painter should be collected 
and exhibited, and have swift judgment passed on them as soon 
after his death as possible, seems fair enough—it is the nearest 
approach that can be made to obtaining the verdict of pos- 
terity—and every artist with a name among his contemporaries 
must be well aware of the way in which it will soon be put to 
proof. But to have volumes of bad English written and 
published about him with merciless promptitude is a different. 
matter. Moreover, it is not only those who loved or admired 
Rossetti, or those, a larger class, we may presume, who de- 
mand, even in «esthetic literature, some attention to the laws of 
grammar and plain thinking, who have a right to protest 
against such books; but those also who care for every influence 
which can possibly tell on the course of English Art. In spite 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s solemn assertion at an Academy banquet 
that the distinctive quality of our insular art was imagination 
(but perhaps he was only jesting, grimly), the world takes 
precisely the opposite view. It was but the other day that a 
critic, writing in no mean journal, credited our Academical, and, 


‘therefore, it may be supposed, our best and most characteristic 


work, with some most admirable qualities, such as good 
drawing, sober colouring, perfect manipulation, &c., but went 
on to hint very plainly that imagination or creative power 
was not found in conjunction with them, and that genius 
would feel itself, and be felt, positively out of place, in regions 
where we should most wish to see it. Without in the least 
committing ourselves to this extreme view, we cannot but think 
that it would be better for English Art if there were no such 
wide gulf of indifference, no such total breach of sympathy, as 
certainly exists between those artists and their admirers with 
whom good work is everything, and those who make nobility 
of aim or depth of feeling the indispensable condition of ex- 
cellence and admiration. Now, Rossetti’s pictures, with all 
their manifest shortcomings, have imaginative quality. The 
great mass of our well-painted, well-drawn work, with not too 
many exceptions, has none; and that desirable interfusion of 
the qualities which make for good drawing, and those which 
make for poetry on canvas, is almost as far off as it was thirty 
years ago. Mr. Sharp’s book, whatever influence it may have, 
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will not help us in this direction. The greater part of it con- 

sists of descriptions of Rossetti’s pictures, and very wearisome 

and ill-wrought pieces of word-pdinting they are. The general 

effect of any one of them, for they are all too long to be quoted 

at length, is simply bewildering. Take the description of the 

picture called “ La Bella Mano,” for example. It is only fair 

to Mr. Sharp to say that he declares this picture to be “ mean- 

ingless as a design, and even incongruous, as in the introduction 

of angels as servitors to a lady washing her hands;” but then he 

also declares it to be “ probably the one which the greater number 
of fit persons would select from the painter’s works as excelling 
in all mastership of artistic craft,” and that it has “elements of 
endless delight.” Here are some of the items or constituent 

parts of the picture, taken pretty much in the order in which 

they are enumerated, and we make bold to confess that, after 
reading this and a good many more descriptions of the same 

sort in full, we are fain to sigh for the works and days of the 
immortal Gandish, with his “ King Alfred” and “dawning of 
*Ope,” and little fancies of that kind. First in the catalogue we 
have the lady herself, “ standing with her face in partial profile, 
the deep blue eyes, the fair, exquisitely moulded face, the golden 
auburn hair,” &c., “ making such a portraiture as it is the lot of 
few to meet with in real life.’ Then her dress, “ which is of a 
beautiful mauve-purple, with, over her right shoulder, a robe 
or cloak of soft carmine.” Then “a scallop-shaped basin, and 
beyond the basin an angelic attendant, with scarlet wings meet- 
ing behind her head,” then “a green china vase containing a 
purple convolvulus,” “ below this a brazen vessel, beyond this 
a rack, from which a white towel comes down to just above the 
basin;” “then another attendant angel holding the lower folds of 
the towel,” and so on, with ever so many more things, all lucent, 
brilliant, soft, and dreamy, such as _hair-jewels, lemon-trees, 
rose-trees, poppies, and in the background “a large mirror, 
containing reflections of the red and yellow flames that twine 
and flash in the unseen fire.” But this picture, “ La Bella 
Mano,” is described, so to speak, in a plain and work- 
manlike manner. “The Lady of the Bower” fares, we think, 
much worse. In that description we read thus:—“ Falling 
over the side of her face and adown her shoulders are great 
masses of luxuriant golden-brown hair, portions of the latter 
being kept back from the listening and charmed ear by a golden 
pin, where a deep carbuncle or ruby is encircled by turquoises 
of such pale, delicate blue as hills take on seen across water ona 
summer day ;” and furthermore, it is said of the same lady that 
“while she is entrancing as a Lilith, with the dominant loveli- 
mess of Venus Verticordia, she has the additional charm, that 
of the inevitable refinement of music,—and though she were as 
lovingly cruel and remorseless as the Idalian, and as wily as 
she whose beauty transcended Eve’s, the fact of being in such 
absolute accordance with exquisite sound [* a black dulcimer,” 
we are told, is the instrument which she is “ playing” ], would 
enhance her with a Siren charm that would appeal to whomso- 
ever looked upon her loveliness.” Surely such writing as this 
justifies a good deal of indignation, and taken together with 
what seems to us the extravagant over-estimate of Rossetti’s 
genius as a painter, will do much to hinder the cause which we 
doubt not Mr. Sharp has at heart, namely, the truer apprecia- 
tion of those splendid and rare qualities in painting,—colour, and 
imaginative appeal. We have much regard for Mr. Sharp’s 
evident hero-worship; but why could he not have learnt to ex- 
press it in decent English? A little mixing up of angels’ 
wing-plumes and brazen vessels, “robes of pale green with 
white interfusions,” and so on, although the result is something 
very like “a nice derangement of epitaphs,” is pardonable, 
considering his subject; but what excuse can be made for such 
pure nonsense as this P—‘ His [Rossetti’s] ultimate sum-total 
of female, or, indeed, of male beauty, is not, from a public 
stand-point, very sympathetic ;” or, for such phrases as these, 
which are almost ingenious in their malformation P—“ A volume 
called The Shadow of Dante” is said to “represent the only 
published matter by Miss Maria Rossetti.” The year 1851 is 
given as “the date in which the first conception of a certain 
drawing was harboured.” We are told that there is “aresiduum 
of mistake” in Rossetti’s wilful repetition of one model, and 
that “before he came of age, his influences were only the 
general ones of circumstances, country, &c.” Mr. Sharp ought 
to have kept his “conception” of writing this book “harboured” 
until he could write better than he does now. The appendix, which 
is oddly said to give “ the dates of execution, subjects, mediums, 
states, and present owners of everything mentioned in the fore- 





going record,” seems to be a very meritorious and painstaking 
piece of work. 

Theacknowledged deficiency of the painter Rossettiin drawing, 
and we should say, in power of design, both as regards form 
and colour, raises an interesting question how far strength of 
poetical feeling and colour can by themselves justify the very 
high rank as an artist which is sometimes claimed for him. To 
us, his pictures, even his finest, do not seem to have been felt 
and imagined from the first as pictures. The whole passionate, 
unconscious, labour-compelling force of mind had been spent, 
or was being spent, on the same thought in another form of art, 
The pictures seem to us to be translations of such thoughts into 
a fresh language. The defective drawing asserts itself pain. 
fully (as it does not with Blake), because there has not been at 
work the fusing power of true pictorial imagination. The artist 
was evidently uncomfortable about it, and could neither let it 
alone frankly, as a very early old master would have done, nor 
disguise it from himself and everybody else by the instinct of 
composition, which can make imperfection and awkwardness 
themselves instruments of imaginative expression. 





A SCAMPER THROUGH AMERICA.* 
Or Mr. Hudson’s sixty days’ scamper over the Atlantic, 
through America to California, and back by Canada, the record 
of some forty is interesting enough ; the remainder of the volume 
is “ padding,” not much above the great “Crofutt” in style or 
matter. Leaving the Mersey on Good Friday last, Sandy Hook 
was passed on the tenth day—there is throughout the book a 
distressing absence of dates—the only event of the voyage being 
a storm on Easter Sunday, which, by a sort of anticipation of 
American parlance, is described as “ calculated to blow the very 
eyebrows off one’s face,” and recalled to the traveller’s mind a 
“hymn of childhood” so forcibly that he felt compelled to print 
the following stanza :— 
“When lo! a storm began to rise, 
The wind blew loud and strong ; 
It blew the clouds across the skies, 
And roll’d the waves along.” 

With the beauty of the situation of New York, Mr. Hudson was 
as much impressed as he was, in common with most EKuropean 
visitors who are not arch panderers to the American taste for 
flattery, with the surpassing ugliness of thetown. The Empire 
City is an extraordinary jumble of dirty, mean streets, ragged 
telegraph-poles, rotting wooden shanties, monstrous advertise- 
ments—one of which kept company with our traveller through- 
out the entire continent—garish signs, fronts made hideous 
by daubs of crude red, blue, and green paint, overtopped, spora- 
dically, by enormous piles of heavily ornate architecture, and 
overshadowed by a network of wires and by the Elevated Rail- 
road. ‘To all this, the Central Park is a most agreeable con- 
trast ; and, in fact, the ugliness of the streets is no proof of the 
New Yorkers’ want of taste, but simply of the hurry of their 
lives, which leaves no time for that inner contemplation 
out of which alone the finer culture can come. Nor is the 
street population an attractive one. The women are 
terribly over-dressed, and to a stranger the men’s faces 
wear a sad, preoccupied, almost saturnine expression; smiles 
are rare, and laughs are rarer still. Mr. Hudson mentions 
the want of politeness as a characteristic of New York street 
life, but this is more apparent than real. At bottom, the 
American is of a singularly good-natured disposition,—too good- 
natured even, for he puts up with a variety of tyrannies, social 
and political, under which most Englishmen would writhe. 
This patience is due very much to the large elbow-room they 
have, which enables them to turn the flank of a difficulty in a 
hundred ways without attacking it directly, thus escaping the 
labour and the risk of failure as well. Such a system of 
laissez-allev, however, has its drawbacks; the railroad com- 
panies, for instance, who are allowed to carry their tracks pretty 
much where they will, killed, in 1880, twenty-seven hundred 
persons at their “ level crossings.” 

While Mr. Hudson was at San Francisco, the news arrived of 
the Phoonix Park murders. As an Englishman, when he read 
the news chalked upon huge black boards at the newspaper 
office, he felt impelled to cast around for sympathy. He 
found none. “A big man, with Hibernian accent [who 
heard him mutter, ‘It can not be, it can not be!’)] turned 
and remarked, emphatically, ‘Why the —— shouldn’t 





* A Scamper through America; or, Fifteen Thousand Miles of Ocean and 
Continent in Siaty Days. By T, 8. Hudson, London: Griffith and Farran, 1882. 
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it be?” Indeed, the crowd began to knot itself about 
him so ominously, that he was glad to get to the Hétel—the 
significance of our capital letter will not be lost upon travellers 
in the States—at the bar of which, adverting to the news, a 
“ gentlemanly-looking American exclaimed, ‘ Wal, you Britishers 
have used Ireland tarnation badly !’” while the conductor of 
the elevator (hoist) added that a war with England “ would 
make every working-man in the United States a soldier.” The 
truth is, the farther west one travels in America, the less the 
“ Britisher” seems to be liked. Not the individual, concrete 
Britisher, who is always entertained hospitably enough, but a 
sort of phantasmal denizen of the “old country,” the creation of 
the Western brain. In the Eastern States, and in the busy 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard, this feeling hardly exists, 
save as a vague tradition. Nor is it a predominance of the 
Irish element, which lessens, rather than increases, as we 
recede westwards, that is at the bottom of this senti- 
ment, which prevails mainly among the foreign-born dwellers 
in the Mississippi valley and on the Pacific slope, men whom 
circumstances rather than inclination have in most in- 
stances forced to abandon the country of their birth, and who 
feel in their hearts an abiding soreness against the land which 
could not or would not afford them a career. The sentiment is 
neither deep nor very real, though the exigencies of domestic 
politics might at any moment work it up to a point at which a 
misunderstanding would become possible, serious enough to 
bring both countries within measurable distance of an appeal 
to arms. 

Perhaps what the Americans dislike us most for is the pertina- 
city with which we refuse to see anything to admire in the 
Protectionist system, by which they have chosen to fetter their 
industry and ours. We shall follow Mr. Hudson’s advice, and 
eschew criticism, of which American patriotism is not very 
tolerant. Transatlantic patriotism differs from ours in that it 
is concerned with the present and future, rather than with the 
past, and is honest and robust enough at core, though the outer 
shells of it, so to speak, are of a less real character; 
the pride of mere bigness, the conceit of wealth and rapid 
material progress, the provincial vanity which takes umbrage 
at so small a circumstance as a change in the botanical name 
of their big trees. “The Americans hate,” says Mr. Hudson, 
“the name of Wellingtonia, and say that these trees are 
properly the Sequoia gigantea, once having gone so far as to 
name them Washingtonia.” For all this we are ourselves to a 
great extent responsible. We are never tired of extolling the 
bigness of American rivers, mountains, plains, distances, and 
of lauding the energy with which the American people strive to 
get the most out of their magnificent estate. But a sixty days’ 
scamper through Europe—and in ordinary times, Europe is for 
many purposes as much an aggregate of united States as the 
Transatlantic Republic itself—would afford a depth, a richness, 
and a variety of instructive and ennobling enjoyment which 
could not be reaped in the course of sixty of such scampers 
through America. The only building, to illustrate our argu- 
ment, which Mr. Hudson finds it worth his while to describe 
in any detail, is a huge Safe Deposit Block in San Fran- 
cisco. In this age of comfort and luxury, one is not 
seldom in peril of forgetting that man does not live by 
bread alone, and the Arab enjoying his kef may often be 
justly envied by the club-lounger im Pall Mall and the 
ten or twenty-times millionaire in Wall Street. The most 
delightful State in the Union, and almost the only one 
where State patriotism exists, is undoubtedly California, 
“Caliente Fornella,” “ Burning Furnace,” though the Spaniards, 
Mr. Hudson tells us, are said to have called it. The climate 
closely approaches the perfection of that celebrated by Dante :— 

“ Un’ aura dolce, senza mutamento 
Avere in se, mi feria per la fronte, 
Non di piu colpo che soave vento.” 
It has all the charm of that of Italy, without its drawbacks. 
“Yuma has three hundred cloudless days in a year, Los 
Angeles two hundred and sixty London (alas!) only 
sixty.” 


Of American stage-coach life on the Pacific slope, and of the 
Yosemité Valley and the famous Big Trees, Mr. Hudson’s de- 
scriptions, though brief, are among the best we have read. The 
volume is throughout written in a lively and attractive style. 
Mr. Hudson’s sixty days’ “scamper” may be scampered through 
in twice sixty minutes; indeed, it is difficult to read the book 
otherwise than in a sort of rush. The Canadian “ days ”—each 





of the “sixty days ” has its separate record—lack the briskness 
of those spent in the States; but the reader is pleasantly car- 
ried over them by the spirit of rapid motion that pervades the 
major part of the book. In fine, the author is an experienced 
traveller, a good observer, and a generous critic, and has 
sketched a kindly though unflattering picture, rapid in drawing, 
but full of suggestion, of the lands and peoples he made acquaint- 
ance with in his hurried tour. 





EMERSON AS A MAN.* 


Turse three literary portraits of Emerson are all in different 
ways so admirable and interesting, that it would be difficult, 
and were it easy, it would be invidious, to place them in order of 
merit. We therefore assign precedence according to date of 
publication, and put at the head of our brief list the work of 
Mr. Cooke, which, though published before Emerson’s death, 
and, therefore, necessarily incomplete, has more of the character 
of a formal biography than the volumes of Mr. Ireland and Mr- 
Conway. Of even Mr. Cooke’s pages, nearly half are devoted, 
not to biography pure and simple, but—as was, perhaps, inevit- 
able—to exposition of, and comment upon, the philosophical, 
ethical, and literary opinions of the great writer of Concord. 
With these, we do not now propose to deal. In a previous 
article,t the strong aud the weak points of Emerson’s contribu- 
tion to the thought of his time were sufficiently indicated; and 
we prefer now to dwell almost wholly upon the features of the 
singularly attractive and beautiful character depicted in these 
volumes. 

The life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, like that of the majority 
of men of letters in our time, was not rich in events, or what 
are commonly known as such; but we can well spare the 
superficial interest of incident, in a career so full of interest of a 
wealthier and more satisfying kind. If any figure be in itself 
impressive, it is more pleasant, and generally more instructive, 
to be allowed to observe it in repose, or in those attitudes of 
homely action which are instinctive and unconscious, than in 
the strain of struggle with external circumstances, where the 
gracious lines of individuality are lost, and we see simply an 
embodied type of the passion of conflict. Just as there are 
characters which recall one or other of the forms of nature— 
the flaming volcano with its far-reaching lava-streams of de- 
struction, or the solitary lake which is still enough to reflect 
every star—so there are others which make us think of the 
beautiful things of art,—of a tender strain of melody, a miracle 
of pictured colour, or a marble to which the sculptor has 
given an immortal life. Emerson reminds us of the marble, 
not carved into the agony of the Laocoon, but into 
the calm and satisfying beauty of the Apollo. The sur- 
roundings of his life were almost as ideally perfect as those 
with which the imagination of Wordsworth environed the 
maiden who grew three years in sun and shower. Born of a 
race of worthy ancestors, who combined the stern virtues of 
Puritanism with some of the gentler graces in which Puritanism 
was wont to be deficient, the very blood in his veins was in 
itself a great inheritance. His mother was 4 woman of whom 
one of her sons said “that in his boyhood, when she came 
from her room in the morning, it seemed to him that she always 
came from communion with God,” and who has been described 
by one who knew her as possessed of great patience and 
fortitude, of a discerning spirit and a most courteous bearing ; 
“her sensible and kindly speech was always as good as the 
best instruction, her smile, though it was ever ready, was a 
reward.” In addition to this inestimable possession, the little 
Ralph Waldo was surrounded by relatives and friends whose 
influence could not fail to be cultivating and morally useful to 
him in the highest degree ; while the home of his boyhood was 
one which, thongh it could not truly be called poor, seeing that 
all the real needs of its inmates were supplied, was stil? 
approached nearly enough by poverty to become acquainted 
with its bracing stimulus, but not so nearly as to have experience 
of its power to chill and harden. 

Descending from a line of preachers who, generation after 
generation, had gradually passed from Calvinism to Arminian- 
ism, from Arminianism to Arianism, and from Arianism to the 


* 1. Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By George Willis 
Cooke. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


2. Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Genius, and Writings. By Alexander Ireland. 
Second Edition, largely angmented. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


S Emerson at Home and Abroad, By Moncure David Conway. London: Triibner 
and Co, 
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now old-fashioned type of Unitarianism, it was natural that 
Emerson should find his way into a Unitarian pulpit; so in 
the beginning of 1829, when nearing the completion of his 
twenty-sixth year—having been born on the 25th of March, 
1803—he received an invitation from the Second Church in 
Boston to become the colleague of the Rev. Henry Ware, 
jun.; and as very shortly after this Mr. Ware was compelled 
by the failure of his health to resign his position, the sole 
charge of the Church was committed to the hands of Emer- 
son. His way iu life now seemed to lie plain before him. In his 
retiring address, Mr. Ware, speaking of Emerson’s acceptance of 
the Church’s invitation, said, “ Providence presented to you at 
once a man on whom your hearts could rest ;” and not only the 
hearts, but the minds of the congregation seem to have found full 
satisfaction in the character and addresses of their minister, 
who evidently had the support of his people, even in the 
act—at that time unprecedented—of opening his church to 
the unpopular anti-slavery agitation. Everything, in the 
best sense of the phrase, was going well, when, in the 
autumn of 1832, to the great grief of his congregation, he 
resigned his charge, the immediate reason for the step being 
not, as might have been supposed, any change in his dogmatic 
position, but a growing feeling that certain religious forms— 
notably the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—were inconsistent 
with a true conception of the spirituality of Christianity. The 
ground he took was very much the same as that which had been 
long occupied by the Quakers, and his last discourse, which was 
at once a farewell and an apologia, is noteworthy, as showing his 
command of the logical method, which is conspicuously absent 
from the books by which his fame was won, and as giving us, there- 
fore, some reason to suppose that Mr. Conway is probably right 
in attributing his general abstinence from logical forms to the 
fact that “ he was more interested in points not to be so 
earried.” Never was a separation attended with less bitter- 
ness, or with more of a victorious affeetion which made all 
differences seem trifling, than this of Emerson from the people 
to whom he had ministered. Full of courage as he was him- 
self, and rich as were his sermons in the raw material for a 
hundred fierce controversies, Emerson could neither be forced 
nor inveigled into the assumption of a polemical attitude. 
When he delivered his celebrated address to the students of 
the Divinity College, Harvard University—an address which 
was, not unnaturally, received by the Christian world of America 
with a chorus of disapproval and alarm—he preserved an almost 
unbroken silence, perfectly sweet, with none of the sullenness 
which is wont to lurk in most silences of this kind. Only to his 
old friend and colleague Henry Ware, who sent him a letter of 
expostulation and a sermon of controversy, did he think it need- 
ful to say anything; and his words are instinct with a charac- 
teristic combination of firmness and gentleness. Emerson 
svrote :— 

“T ought sooner to have replied to your kind letter of last week, 
‘and the sermon it accompanied. The letter was right manly and 
moble. The sermon, too, I have read with attention. If it assails 
any doctrine of mine—perhaps I am not so quick to see it as writers 
generally—certainly I did not see any reason to depart from my 
habitual contentment that you should say your thought, whilst I say 
ae I could not possibly give you one of the arguments you 
cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine rests. For I do not 
know what arguments mean in reference to any expression of a 
thought. I delight in telling what I think; but if you ask me why I 
dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men. I 
do not even see that either of these questions admits of an answer, 
8o that in the present posture of affairs, when I see myself suddenly 
raised to the position of a heretic, who is to make good his thesis 
against all comers, I certainly shall do no such thing. I shall read 
what you and other good men write, as I have always done, glad when 
you speak my thoughts, and skipping the page that has nothing for 
me.” 

We do not quote this passage for its intellectual soundness, 
for the thought embodied in it seems to us merely a half-truth, 
but as an admirable illustration of Emerson’s attitude in the 
presence of opposition. Another and a more humorous one is 
given in an anecdote quoted by Mr. Ireland. Emerson had 
been delivering an address to a literary society, and a clergyman 
being called upon to conclude the meeting with prayer, put 
up a petition in which occurred the remarkable sentence, “We 
beseech thee, O Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing any more 
such transcendental nonsense as we have just listened to from 
this sacred desk.’? The teller of the anecdote records that “ after 
the benediction, Mr. Emerson asked his next neighbour the 
name of the officiating clergyman, and when falteringly an- 
swered, with gentle simplicity remarked, ‘He seemed a very 





es 


r conscientious, plain-spoken man,’ and went on his peaceful 


way.” Emerson was certainly not a man with whom it wag 
easy to pick a quarrel. His was the charity that is “ not easily 
provoked.” 

After the severance of his connection with the Boston Church, 
Emerson, though he still occasionally preached, took no other 
pastoral charge,” but devoted himself to literature, or rather, 
to lecturing, for, with the exception of his poems, all, or 
nearly all, of his published works were originally prepared 
for use upon the platform. Henceforward his biography con. 
sists simply of an enumeration of the titles of his successive 
books, of the incidents of two voyages to Europe, and of g 
number of simple records which would be trivial, were they not - 
so characteristic. It is mainly for their delightful collec. 
tions of this last kind of material that our thanks are dug 
to Mr. Ireland and Mr. Conway. The former was Emergon’s 
first English friend, the latter has for thirty years or more 
been one of his most faithful American disciples; and their 
long and—save by distance—uninterrupted communication 
with him has enabled them to give to their portraits not only 
verisimilitude, but vitality. Though of the three books before 
us, Mr. Cooke’s is the most comprehensive, and will probably 
be found the most useful by the young reader to whom Emer. 
son is as yet a stranger, the two other works seem to us more 
attractive, because fuller of the intimate personal revelations, 
the homely, every-day manifestations of character, which enable 
us to know the man, not merely to know about him. Mr. Ire. 
land’s account of Emerson’s sayings and doings during his three 
English visits fills so admirably a gap in all other biographies, 
and his narrative is throughout so simply and pleasantly written, 
that we are almost inclined to grumble at the modesty which 
has prompted him to confine his personal recollections within 
such comparatively narrow compass; but volumes cannot be 
indefinitely enlarged, and we could hardly spare any of the inter- 
esting anecdotes which he has gathered together with such dis. 
crimination and industry. Mr. Conway has relied almost entirely 
upon his own resources, which, it is needless to say, are sufficiently 
ample, seeing that he was not only the intimate friend of Emerson 
himself, but of Hawthorne and other notabilities, who have made 
Concord one of the most interesting literary centres of our time. 
He has much to tell us about the Emersonian circle, which 
included Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
and other persons, less known on this side of the Atlantic, 
but in many respects hardly less worth knowing, so the 
matter of the book is generally both new and valuable; and 
though to some tastes its manner may seem too exuberantly 
rhetorical, it is so totally free from strain or affectation» 
that we find it pleasant rather than otherwise. If Sydney 
Smith were right in saying that every style is good that is not 
tiresome, then Mr. Conway’s is a very good style indeed. 

But our last words must be devoted to Emerson himself. If 
we are to judge of a man’s moral and spiritual features by their 
reflection in the minds of those with whom he is brought into 
contact, it is hardly possible, after reading the unanimous 
testimonies scattered up and down these volumes, to doubt that’ 
his was one of the noblest, purest, simplest, and most harmonious 
natures of modern times, Even Carlyle’s voice lost all its wonted 
austerity and gained an unfamiliar cordiality, in speaking of the 
day at Craigenputtock “when that supernal vision Waldo 
Emerson dawned upon us.” Arthur Hugh Clough, not a 
person of ill-regulated mind, was possessed by the charm of 
Emerson, to whom he said it was good to go, and whom he 
declared to be the only profound man he had met in America. 
To Oliver Wendell Holmes he showed himself as “a soul glow- 
ing like the rose of morning with enthusiasm, a character white 
as the lilies in its purity,” the end and aim of whose being was 
“to make truth lovely and manhood valourous,”—which may all 
be true, but need hardly have been so affectedly expressed. A man 
of a very different type, Father Taylor, the well-known Methodist 
preacher and philanthropist, to whom Dickens has given au 
English fame, always spoke with intense emotion of the friend 
who had often helped him in his good works; and was proud of 
only one thing he had ever done, which was an answer given to 
some Methodists who objected to his friendship for Emerson. 
Being a Unitarian, they insisted that he must go to hell. “It 


does look so,” said Father Taylor; “but I am sure of one thing, | , 


if Emerson goes to hell, he will change the climate there, and | 
emigration will set that way.” To those who do not know the 
Emerson displayed to us in these volumes, a suspicion of exag- 
geration may hang about these panegyrics, but to those whose 
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pelief in the possibilities of human nobleness is large, it will 
seem more likely that even such eulogiums should be just, than 
that eminent men, alike in hardly anything but honesty, should 
ynite in a conspiracy of flattering falsehood. 

Among those really qualified to judge, one person only would 
have been likely to indulge in a kindly challenge of their accu- 
racy, and that person was Emerson himself. An unaffected 
and unobtrusive humility was one of his most noteworthy char- 
acteristics. When he recognised a difference between himself 
and others, it did not seem to occur to him to make his own 
nature the standard, and to regard other natures as deviations 
from it, though this is the attitude which most men instine- 
tively assume. Instead of proudly dispensing tolerance, he 
gratefully accepted it; yet lost no real dignity, but rather gained 
it by such acceptance. When he was asked by Theodore 
Parker’s Society to deliver the chief address at Parker’s funeral, 
Emerson wrote to express his sense of the loss which the 
country had sustained; and then, after stating his reasons for 
thinking himself incompetent to perform the task assigned to 
him, said simply, “ My relations to him are quite accidental, 
and our differences of method and working such as really re- 
quired and honoured all his catholicism and magnanimity to for- 
give in me.” Emerson always seemed to himself the one needing 
to be forgiven. 

Emerson was, nevertheless, a strong man. We have seen 
how he was the first to extend the hospitality of the Church 
to the early proclaimers of the gospel of emancipation; and 
our lact quotation shall be a story told by Mr. Conway of how, 
in later years, he met the soldiers of slavery face to face :— 

“When the Southern States began to secede, frightened compro- 
migers in the North hoped to soothe them by silencing the Abolition- 
ists: roughs were employed to fill the Anti-slavery halls, burl missiles 
atthe speakers, and drown every voice with their yells. When these 
gcenes were occurring in Boston, Emerson repaired thither, and took 
his place upon the platform. The Music Hall, on one such occasion, 
was possessed by a vast throng of screaming roughs, whom the well- 
known Anti-slavery orators vainly tried to address. Even by those 
near the platform no word could be heard. Garrison was almost in 
despair, as was Wendell Phillips, who just then caught sight of 
Emerson, looking calmly on the wild scene. He went to him and 
whispered. Emerson advanced; the roughs did not know this man, 
and there was a break in the roar, through which was now heard the 
voice of Emerson, beginning, ‘ Christopher North—you have all heard 
of Christopher North.’ There wasa perfect silence, as if the name 
had paralysed every man. Not one of them had ever heard of 
Christopher North, but this assumption of their intelligence by the 
intellectual stranger disarmed them. Emerson told the story of 
Christopher North, that he once defended his moderation in having 


: only kicked some scoundrels out of the door, instead of pitching them 


out of the window,—and went on to show that under the circum- 
stances, the Abolitionists had exercised moderation. The power of 
mind over matter was happily displayed in the attention with which 
the crowd listened to Emerson, who spoke admirably, though with- 
out notes or preparation.” 

We have kept our resolution to speak of Emerson the man, 
rather than of Emerson the thinker. Of the legacy he has left 
to the world, the literary portion seems to us by far the most 
valuable; and it is pleasant to know that the teacher lived up 
to his teaching, and even embodied the declaration of a great 
Englishman, whom he loved to honour,—* that he who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem.” 





A STORY OF CARNIVAL* 
Taz perusal of this clever and thoughtful novel leaves the 
teader with a half-feeling that he has been spending his time 
with some of that family in The Princess who were ina chronic 
state of confusion as to the differenee between shadow and 
substance ; many of the characters give a strange impression of 
shadowiness, and especially the morbid and introspective hero 
Gilbert, who might really at times have echoed the words of 
Tennyson’s Prince :— 
“T seem’d to move among a world of ghosts, 

And feel myself the shadow of a dream.” 
The key-note to this turn of mind is struck guite early in the 
story, in a paper written by him, to be read at a symposium of 
artists and others, who meet at intervals to listen to one 
another’s productions, and we subjoin the account of the 
Teading :— 


7 “Tt chanced that to-night there were but two papers in the basket. 
was Penrith’s turn to read. Gilbert did not know whether he was 
Telieved or not, as he heard his own first sentence ticked out in 

enrith’s neat enunciation. Gilbert had read something somewhere 
orother about a mad painter, who painted nothing but shadows— 





* ; 
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shadows of men and women—shadows of actions—shadows kissing 
each other and killing each other. He had begun half in jest, but 
the weirdness of the idea had taken Lold of him as he went on, and 
it took more hold still as he listened to Penrith’s measured intonation, 
which gave the’sentences an air of importance and sobriety they had 
scarcely possessed in their author’s own imagination. As Penrith 
read, however, a less pleasant sensation began to assert itself—an 
ill-defined presentiment that in describing the mad artist’s folly he 
had been unwittingly describing himself—occupied only with shadows. 
Gilbert had described the madman’s pictures as growing more and 
more tragic and terrible, until his shadows produced on beholders a. 
feeling of horror, keener because more vague than that produced by 
realities. It seemed to him, as Penrith read on, as if these shadows 
of his own imagining were not wholly imaginary, but were detaching 
themselves from the background of his fancy, and surrounding bim 
with threatening gestures and mocking looks. He was very glad 
when Penrith came to the end, and looking round the little circle, 
said, ‘ Well?” 


But whatever indefiniteness may sometimes appear in the book 
where human beings are concerned, there is certainly none 
in its capital and graphic descriptions of the sights and 
scenes belonging to a Roman carnival, whose masquerades, 
pageants, and processions are set forth with an anima- 
tion and vigour that may almost make the reader fancy 
himself turned into a spectator. The marked contrast between 
these two kinds of description reminds us of the difference 
between objects looked at on a clear day, or in a fog which only 
at intervals lifts sufficiently to make them for a brief space 
distinctly visible; in the first case, the eye receives an incisive, 
definite, well-marked impression, whereas in the other, it is 
continually perplexed by blurred, vague outlines. We are by no 
means sure that this effect may not proceed from high art on 
the author's part, in other’ words, that she does not produce it in- 
tentionally, in order to convey a sort of enchantment peculiar to 
Rome (where the scene of the story is laid), as a place so full of 
grand monuments of past ages, that to live there must necessarily 
give historical memories an unnatural influence, till the past 
seems more actual than the present, and the unreal more vivid 
than the real, Perhaps, too, it is this moralising and reflec- 
tive spirit that causes the gentle tinge of melancholy pervading 
a good deal of the book. The author appears ever to have before 
her eyes the grinning skull underlying the fairest exterior, and 
to be depressed by the recollection of the alloy inseparable from 
all mortal pleasures. Cherbuliez says, in one of his novels,— 
“Ce pauvre monde est ainsi fait, qu’il est bien difficile d’avaler 
un verre de vin ot il n’y ait pas une mouche. Quand le vin est 
bon, et que la mouche n’est pas trop grosse, il faut boire.’” 
While Miss Hoppus’s people are very ready to drink the wine— 
to make the most of any opportunity for amusement that comes 
in their way—it is, nevertheless, evident that they never man- 
age thoroughly to reconcile themselves to the unwelcome fly. 
The author, however, does not let her turn for moralising 
make her tedious, and the following extract may show that 
she has thoughts worth the reading:—‘ This would be a 
very easy world to live in, if consequences began and ended 
at home. But consequences are like thistle-seed—we never 
know whither the wind may not carry them. Sometimes 
the wind carries our thistle-seed clear off our own thriftless 
fields, and into our industrious neighbour’s. The beginning of 
sin is like the letting-out of water.’ Whether her people 
be shadowy or not, that they need mutual sympathy and 
understanding in order to make them happy, is a cardinal doc- 
trine in her philosophy of life, as witness the excellent little essay 
on love; and also the statement of opinion that “a man has: 
need of some very absorbing pursuit, to be able to live his life 
alone.” 


A strong contrast to the irresolute, self-distrustful hero is 
presented by his half-brother Geoffry, who is as practical, 
shrewd, decided, full of common-sense, and confident in his 
own luck, as his brother is the reverse. That a young gentle- 
man so slangy, horsey, and devoted to sport as Geoffry should 
exhibit a lively interest in the Vatican and other lions of Rome 
certainly seemed incongruous at first-sight; but subsequent 
reflection convinced us that the apparent anomaly might be 
accounted for by the knack he has of deriving entertainment in 
most unlikely circumstances, by dint of always detecting some 
point in everything that is congenial to his own tastes. ‘The 
following speech of his upon statues will illustrate our 
meaning :—“ 1’m awfully fond of statues, when they’re good ones. 
Now, there’s Marcus Aurelius—there’s a horse for you! A man 
that knows the points of a horse can very soon learn the points 
of a statue. <A picture is another thing ; but you can walk round 
a statue.” <A very interesting character is that of the American 
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artist, Clissold, an honest, straightforward, simple-minded 
man, whose “ words seem to come from his thoughts in straight 
lines”; he is a republican, as a matter of course, yet with 
something of the exclusive ideas of an aristocrat about him, 
too, to judge by this declaration,—‘ For my part, I take no 
interest in those who are, because they are content to be, the 
common herd. If they take no pains to prove their equality, 
why the devil should I howl myself black in the face about 
it?”  Clissold, with his English wife and her sister, who 
is the heroine, form a pleasant picture of a likeable, healthy- 
toned family trio;.and we think the book would have been all 
the better if the delineation of these figures had been even more 
definite than it is, though they are less affected by the prevail- 
ing tendency to shadowiness than some others. One of the in- 
sufficiently marked entities is the meanly revengeful Dremel, and 
another is a young widower, who is brought into just sufficient 
prominence to make it evident what a fine fellow he would have 
‘been, if he had been allowed to be seen clearly. In Manente 
and his friend Gregorio, the profound horror of the evil eye 
which is characteristic of the lower classes in Italy is put forward 
strongly, and the reader is amused to see howtheliberal Gregorio, 
while assuming to laugh at the superstition and be quite superior 
to it, is yet never happy unless possessing a charm against it. 
These two portraits are all the more welcome for their rarity, 
since it is not often that authors have either inclination or 
opportunity to observe foreigners of the lower class closely 
enough for making a good likeness. The merit of the book lies 
rather in its character studies and spirited carnival pictures 
than in its plot, which seems to us very slight, and somewhat 
deficient in construction. There is too much making of mountains 
out of mole-hills; and in real life, we doubt whether even any 
ne as undecided as Gilbert would have gone on a whole year 
without taking steps to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
secret story that threatened his position, and without imparting 
it to some of the other persons concerned. But on this score, it 
is ungrateful to complain; since, unless he had acted as he 
did, this book could never have been written, and the world 
would have lost a thoughtful and enjoyable novel. 





CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES.* 
Like other works by the same author, this is a pleasant record 
-of travel and sport; but instead of tracking the writer’s foot- 
steps among the Tyrolese Alps, we are now called upon to follow 
him into remote Western fastnesses, and on journeys compared 
with which his former wanderings, although a good preparation 
for more serious undertakings, may almost be said to be child’s- 
play. The scene of Mr. Grohman’s recent adventures is a 
portion of the Rocky Mountains, some part of which had not 
deen previously visited by white men. But before entering 
upon his explorations, or sitting with him by the camp fire, 
under any of the varied circumstances which he so graphically 
describes, we shall do well to remind ourselves of the vast scale 
ou which the operations of Nature are carried on at the other 
side of the Atlantic, and realise that we have not now to do 
with a continuous chain of summits, however gigantic, but with 
a number of separate ranges, intersected by high table-land 
passes of a hundred or more miles in width, the western half of 
Wyoming alone containing four such ranges, perfectly distinct 
from each other, the longest, highest, and most important being 
that of the Big Wind River, at the northern extremity of which, 
to the south-east of the Yellowstone Country, lies the immense 
triangular sea of peaks known as the Sierra Soshoné. Of 
this mountain system, the greater portion is rugged and barren, 
while some of its slopes are covered by dense forests, the alti- 
tudes above timber-line varying from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, 
A portion of it had been visited by different United States 
exploring parties, notably those of Captain Reynolds and 
Captain Jones; but until after the Bannock War of 1878, the 
country was, owing to the hostility of the Indians, too unsafe 
for small parties of travellers ; and at the present moment, there 
seems again to be considerable danger from the ‘“ Mountain 
Crows” and Arrappahoes, who are always ready to take to the 
war-path. Atthe time of the author’s journey, however, the 
districts we speak of were so clear that he was able to gratify 
his desire of seeing them, and having secured the companionship 
of a veteran cowrewr des bois, who had also played the part of 
Indian scout in some of the most sanguinary wars, he carried 
out his expeditions in genuine trapper fashion, reducing his im- 
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pedimenta to the very smallest modicum, and depending upon 
bountiful nature for food and lodging. 

The sportsman who goes to work in this way sees life under a 
thoroughly new aspect, and is able to penetrate into regions 
which it would be otherwise impossible to visit. Once inured to 
privation, too, he enjoys himself amazingly, although not every 
one is either mentally or physically qualified for such an under. 
taking. Mr. Grohman, however, a hunter from boyhood, had 
already made many trials of his powers of endurance, ang 
found himself, though naturally wanting in experience of a cer. 
tain kind, fully capable of holding his own, even with the 
hardiest of frontiersmen. His “outfit,” to use the curious 
Western expression which, as we are told, covers every imagin. 
able human, animate, and inanimate being or article,—a wife, a 
wedding, a funeral, a rifle, or a hunting party, coming equally 
under this designation,—consisted simply of the trapper, another 
man, and a boy, with some pack-horses laden with beaver-traps, 
ammunition, cooking utensils,a whiskey-cask, and a small stockof 
provisions and other necessaries ; and though there was nothing 
“top-shelf” about it, the caravan had a very workmanlike, 
“ready-for-all-emergencies,” appearance, the leading spirit, 
“Port,” being a thoroughly genial, manly fellow, of great bravery, 
and full of dry humour, and the man and boy also characters in 
their own way. Mr. Grohman delights in giving us every now 
and then asample of Western slang, which occasionally enlivens, 
but more often spoils his narrative. This, however, might be 
forgiven, but not so his deliberately expressed preference for the 
phonetic spelling of a word, which continually meets us in the 
hideous guise of canyon, and is enough to put the mildest re. 
viewer out of temper, especially as one of the most delightful 
parts of the book is the account of the winter journey to the 
wonderful and little-known gorges of the Colorado River. 


Unable to provide boats for visiting the Cafions in the only 
way hitherto deemed practicable, the author hit upon the novel 
expedient of attempting their exploration in the depth of a very 
severe winter, believing, and as it proved correctly, that the 
river would be ice-bound even at so great a depth, and, notwith- 
standing the extreme rapidity of its current. With some 
nevessaries packed on an Indian pony, having left his per- 
manent camp near the head cafion, Mr. Grohman threaded his 
way alone through several of these remarkable gorges, at the 
bottom of which lay the rock-hemmed river, looking, except at 
the rapids, like a broad, smooth, Alpine road through a gigantic 
mountain defile, some sixty yards in width, and from two to 
three thousand feet in depth, the colouring of the massive walls 
being often wonderfully beautiful, while the solemn stillness 
had also its special charm. 

Mr. Grohman often speaks of the strangely vivid, but crude 
colouring that distinguishes Western mountain scenery, especially 
among the mauvaises terres, where the country, for many 
thousands of square miles lacking the upper crust of vegetation, 
and with its singular geological formation showing in the intense 
sunlight successive bands of different conglomerates in black, 
brown, pea-green, purple, and vermilion streaks, and that, too, 
in fantastic, isolated crags, airy pinnacles, or castellated summits, 
reminds the traveller of some of the early pictorial attempts of 
primitive races, alike devoid of perspective, and of harmony of 
tints. Speaking of the Sierra Soshoné, the author remarks :— 

“We penetrated into this range from two sides, from the south 
and from the east, and more weird mountain scenery than was 
disclosed to me day after day cannot be imagined. Rugged, as, per- 
haps, no other upheaval in the world, the eye wanders in amazement 
from the trenched and castellated upper surface, to the deep canyons, 
lined with great caverns, pillars, towers, and steeples, often hundreds 
of feet in height. Most of the narrow, fissure-like gorges have been 
produced by water erosions through consecutive strata of various 
lava conglomerates, to a depth of 1,500 and 2,000 feet....-- 
Except the bizarre Washakie Needle, a prominent landmark, and the 
only mountain in the vast ocean of pinnacles that has received a name, 
and another nameless one, which I discovered north-west of it, which 
are both of granite, the other hundreds, nay, thousands, of peaks and 
eminences are of volcanic origin.’’ 

In strong contrast with this is the description of the lovely 
forest and lake scenery about Timberline, a ramble through 
which, in quest of wapiti or bighorn, is so delightful, in the keen, 
bracing atmosphere. Above the vast stretches of trackless 
forest, you come upon hundreds of lakelets, each with its distinct 
physiognomy. In one you may see a great stag or a moose deer 
knee-deep in the water, while the presence of beaver will give to 
another “the peculiar charm of inhabitedness ;” some will be 
shut in by vast rocky walls, or surrounded by huge boulders 
tossed about by some convulsion of natare, while others lie 
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serene and smiling amidst their wooded shores, the waters being 


of crystal clearness and of the hue of the beryl. Again, they 
may be found lying in tiers over each other, as many as six 
tiers having been seen together on the slopes of some giant 
peak, separated from each other by huge, perpendicular steps in 
the mountain formation. On many an occasion after a long 
stalk, itis pleasant, the author tells us, to stretch oneself on the 
soft sward beside one of these tranquil tarns, and look by turns 
at the magnificent landscape, and at the furred and feathered 
creatures who people these solitudes—the deer coming down 
to the water, the otter creeping along the banks, the “ old-man” 
beaver, with his spouse and kittens cutting or collecting feed- 
sticks, a quaint little family of blue-winged teal circling and 
diving in the little bay, or perhaps a flight of wild-geese making 
a halt in their southernward journey—until it is time to return 
to the camp fire, which looks so picturesque, with its group of 
Rembrandt-like figures smoking the pipe of peace, before begin- 
ning the two hours’ hard work of the evening, for rifles have to be 
cleaned, cartridges to be loaded, clothes have to be patched 
and horses to be shod, boots and mocassins want the awl 
and last, straps and pack-harness need splicing, and pack. 
gacks patches; while last, but by no means least, there 
is most likely a large heap of peltry to be carefully 
stretched and pegged out, before the buffalo-skin bed can 
be smoothed and occupied. Not always, however, is a camp 
scene so peaceful; it may be that a night, or perhaps a 
day and a night, has to be passed in a snowstorm, when all the 
saddles and traps have to be used to keep down a protecting 
gail-cloth, and the pick-axe does duty for an anchor ; or possibly 
an eight days’ hurricane may have to be got over in a miser- 
able “ dug-out,” some 10 ft. by 9 ft., scooped out of the side of a 
cafion, and crowded up with the whole “ outfit ;” but of course 
the rough must be taken with the smooth, and Mr. Grohman 
and his followers seem to have had the happy knack of “ not 
being given,” as he expresses it, “to borrow trouble.” 

In his chapter headed, “ Camps in Cowboyland,” as well as 
in the appendix, he gives an interesting account of the cattle- 
raising business, and its westward extension, with statistics 
which may serve to show very fairly what are the usual profits 
made by men who have had moderate luck, and who were pos- 
sessed of reasonable skill; and one point is especially dwelt 
upon, in reference to English immigrants, namely, the necessity, 
and yet the great difficulty, to a Briton of becoming thoroughly 
Americanised, without which process it seems that success in 
the business is most unlikely. A gentleman-farmer is an 
unheard-of personage in the States; a man must work with his 
men early and late, and he must never say, “Go and do,” but, 
“Come, let us do so and so.” And if the English gentleman 


aspires to be a good rancheman, he must work as do the others, for 


in no occupation is popularity more essential than in this one, and 
in none is a man so dependent on his neighbours, so open to 
petty annoyances, or so helplessly exposed to vindictive injury. 
There isalso in Mr. Grohman’s book a good deal of information 
about the fauna of the Rockies, for he studied not only the various 
animals of the deer tribe, which were the special objects of his 
pursuit ; but also directed much attention to the beaver, and de- 
scribes minutely the habits and methods of working both of the 
“bank” and “dam”’ beaver, and the formation of beaver meadows, 
telling us the suggestive story of the man who learned from the 
examination of the work of these intelligent creatures how to get 
Over @ serious engineering difficulty, by building dams and 
reservoirs entirely of peat. Of a less pleasant animal Mr. 
Grohman has also a good deal to say, going into the question of 
hydrophobia produced by skunk-bites and the method of cure, 
and giving us also some curious facts about that disagreeable 
creature. On the whole, we may fairly say that his book, while 
it cannot fail to amuse the stay-at-home reader, is also likely to 
prove useful to the traveller or the settler in Western lands. 





THE GLOBE SERIES OF READERS.* 


THE physique, so to speak, of this series, which consists of six 
readers and two primers, is excellent. The paper is good, the 
type large and clear, and the illustrations, which are sufficiently 
numerous to please, and too few to distract, call for little criti- 
cism, though in some instances the blocks appear to have seen 
hard service, and the woodcuts occasionally have a common look 
about them. To the text, or rather to the method of the com- 
pilation, quite the same praise cannot be accorded. Thesystem 
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of marking pronunciation, though sanctioned, we are told, by 
the high authority of Professor Bain, does not commend itself 
as judicious. The letters d, é, 7,6, v7, with the acute accent, 
are directed to be pronounced as the diphthongs in “ main,” 
“mien,” “mine,” “moan,” and “moon.” This is neither the 
natural nor the common pronunciation of these vowels in 
English, though the contrary is often supposed to be the case. 
They are not usually so sounded, save where the succeeding con- 
sonant is followed by an e mute—a mere orthographical 
device—or where, by a false analogy, the names of the vowels 
have induced a corresponding pronunciation. It should have 
been pointed out that the sound of w in “tune” is a degrada- 
tion of the Continental u, the true sound of which is nearly 
preserved in the Scottish “guid,” “ puir,” &c. The proper 
short sound of u is heard in “ put,” “full,” the long sound in 
“rule,” “yule,” and to mark the former @, and the latter 
u, is an unneeessary deviation from the accepted use of the cir- 
cumflex and grave accents, The broad a in “all” were better 
represented by the Swedish &@ than by 4, and to signify 
by (“) that a vowel is long, but unaccented, is surely a confusing 
employment of the symbol. A similar exception may be taken 
to the use of & and 6, to note the sounds of a in “far 
and a in “all,” when unaccented. These marks would have 
done as well as any other, were it not that, by almost universal 
consent, they already subserve different orthographical needs. 
It is worth while insisting on the fact that in English, as in 
Anglo-Saxon, the vowels had originally, and still have, properly, 
nearly the same values as on the Continent. A much needed 
reform in our orthography can only thus be brought about, and 
the awkward singularity of our pronunciation of the vowels, 
when we depart from what may be fairly termed their legitimate 
sounds, removed. 


Of the series, the earlier volumes are, perhaps, the most im- 
portant. If the art of reading is not found easy by children, 
their elders have found it still less easy to invent a thoroughly 
satisfactory method of teaching the rudiments of the art. Not 
to be possessed of the art, is to be destitute, as it were, of a sense, 
to be in a measure mentally blind. The grown man who cannot 
read has no other knowledge than that gained by his personal 
experiences, together with some reflection of that possessed by his 
circle of acquaintances. He is a member not of society, but of a 
coterie. Hence the paramount importance, not to himself 
merely, or even mainly, but to society, that every one should 
at least be able to read, that he may be capable of becoming a 
full member of it. The acquirement of the art must be most 
difficult to the immature minds of children. We may under- 
stand the difficulty, when we reflect upon the painful drudgery 
one has to go through in beginning to learn a language written 
in a different character from that of our own. Take Russian, 
for instance, with its thirty odd letters, and some half-dozen 
sounds to many of them. Simply to decipher Russian, with any- 
thing like the ease with which we decipher English—by words, 
even by sentences—requires the assiduous study of at least twelve 
months. With Arabic, twice or thrice that time is necessary ; 
while Chinese children are said to take six or seven years in 
learning to spell through their horn-books. On an average, an 
English child probably takes, at least, two years to learn to 
read with facility enough to make the practice of reading other- 
wise than irksome. Such, at least, is the case upon any system 
of instruction yet invented. The matter has not been sufficiently 
investigated, deductively or inductively. There are no statistics 
enablinga judgmentto be formed of the comparative excellenceand 
rapidity of the various systems in vogue, and thesubject can only, 
at present, be treated deductively. The first thing the compiler of 
an elementary reader should do, is to collect a child’s vocabulary. 
A child of three will have a stock of not more, probably, than 
half a hundred words; of six, a hundred; of nine, from two to 
three hundred. With these materials, sentences should be con- 
structed, and short stories and descriptions put together, of a 
nature to interest the little learners. They should be taught, 
as recommended in the Oxford Series, to read words as wholes, 
not by parts or syllables, to read them as a sort of ideographs. A 
little experience will soon enable them to recognise the parts and 
their respective values, but both analysis and synthesis should be 
allowed to follow naturally in the wake of concrete knowledge, not 
taught directly to intellects far too immature to be capable of 
these mental operations in any useful degree. The words need 
not be all monosyllabic,—children use polysyllabic words 
freely enough. Spelling, which is an analytic operation 
extremely irksome and uninteresting to children, should not be 
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insisted upon at first,—perhaps, at no stage as a separate task. 
The teaching should be wholly dogmatic, and based as far as 
possible upon the child’s vocabulary, until he becomes fairly 
familiar with the written representations of his stock of words. 
He will by that time have unconsciously acquired a certain 
elementary knowledge of principles, which it will be easy to 
develop, both immediately and mediately, through continued 
reading. In the Primers, Mr. Murison has made a good choice 
of words, though he has stuck somewhat too closely to mono- 
syllables. In the second primer, the lessons consist of short 
stories or descriptions, some of which are excellent; others 
might have been told with more simplicity and less repetition. 
He adopts the method, followed in most reading books, 
of impressing the vowel and diphthong sounds upon the 
memory by frequent repetition, a number of lessons in suc- 
cession being devoted to the same vowel or vowel combination. 
This plan has its merits, but the disadvantage of it lies in its 
irksomeness to children, who love variety. The earlier lessons 
in the first primer would hardly attract children. They consist, 
not of short stories, &c., but of phrases, such as “I am at it. 


oo ThremiGanr. «20s % if an ox is in, it is on us,” &e. 
Further on, we have sentences such as, “ There is rum in the 
Di ss ee They got some fun at the tun,’ &c. Phrases 


of this kind are to children sound divorced from sense, 
and render instraction both difficult and uninteresting. The 
plan of introducing exceptional, yet not uncommon words, in 
special type, is an excellent one, and might with advantage have 
been carried out more extensively. The jingling rhymes, too, 
are good, and are sure to be appreciated by the little beginners 
whose task they are intended to relieve. The Readers are 
better than the Primers. The selections are good, and sufficiently 
varied in style and matter. The didactic element is not too largely 
introduced, and the attempt to graduate the lessons is, perhaps, 
as successful as any such attempt can be. The fact is, children’s 
literature of a high order is anything but extensive; there are 
not many Lewis Carrolls in the world, and the Blakes are rarer 
still, Mr. Murison has been wisely bold in “ adapting ” some of 
the pieces to suit his readers. Numberless extracts from good 
authors, by a certain amount of delatinisation and some sim- 
plification of phraseological structure, may be made wholly in- 
telligible to very young readers. The selection, from a literary 
point of view, is, of course, open to criticism. But then, every 
chrestomathy must be so, and we should simply illustrate the 
fact in indicating a different selection. After all, the choice, 
within certain limits, is a matter of minor importance, so long as 
the object is rather to teach the art of reading, than to convey 
instruction, or to present models for composition. As Mr. 
Murison well observes, “ The first purpose of a series of Reading 
Books is to furnish a succession of lessons of such a character 
as to teach children to read, and to implant in their minds the 
love of reading.” In this, as in all similar collections, the 
extracts are taken from books written for men, not for children, 
and there seems to be no good reason why the language of men 
should not sometimes be translated into that of children, as far 
as practicable, without sacrificing too much of the meaning 
and force of the original. 


Explanatory notes are appended to the Lessons, elucidating 
the more difficult words and phrases. These, if left to himself, 
the young student will, doubtless, be inclined to skip, but it 
should be the business of the teacher to induce his pupil to 
attend to them. With patience, he may be persuaded to desire 
explanation, and once this desire is implanted in him,a great step 
forward will have been made in his intellectual development. 
The notes, therefore, should be clear enough to be easily intel- 
ligible and accurate in substance, though exhaustiveness of 
definition need not be aimed at. Mr. Murison has followed the 
fashion in giving his readers mild doses of etymology which can 
do no harm, and the proper names occurring in the Lessons are 
not left without some brief account of whom or what they desig-. 
nate. Some of the notes show a certain want of care. A 
“myth ” is wrongly defined (Book IV., p. 2) as “a fanciful story 
or a fiction ;” the true meaning of “journey ” would have been 
best illustrated by reference to the word “journeyman,” in 
which its original sense is preserved. Statues are not “ carved ” 
out of bronze, and the description of chemistry as the “ science 
that considers the nature and component part of bodies” is 
both awkward and misleading, though not, strictly speaking, 
inaccurate. 

In fine, the series is as good as most others of the kind, 
and better than many, but has nothing distinctly novel about it, 








———. 


except the excellence of the illustrations, for which the publishers 
deserve commendation. The editor aims too much at combining 
instruction in reading with a sort of universal smattering, a plan 
likely, in our opinion, to confuse the young student. Itisa 
standing wonder to the present writer that, in the compilation 
of Readers, the works of such authors as William Cobbett, and 
many of the sketches of travel and adventure contained in 
periodical literature, are not made use of, while much tawdry 
poetry is a stock element in nearly all of them. Mr. Murison’s. 
series will stand a fair chance of success, in the competition with 
the crowd of similar works that flood the educational market, 
but the ideal Reader has yet to be produced. Many a similar 
series must appear, have its day, and vanish, before this result, 
the importance of which can hardly be over-rated, will be 
attained. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


The Quarterly Review makes a good start in 1883 in all respects 
but the political one; the January number is a decided improvement 
upon its predecessor. As we have already referred to the chief politica} 
paper, we may dismiss the decidedly weakest element in this number 
of the Review, by saying that it contains an article on the war in 
Egypt, which reads like a speech by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. But. 
there are two papers which recall the old literary vigour of the 
Quarterly, ‘Progress and Poverty ’”’ and ‘American Novels.” The 
former is the best written of the many answers which the celebrated 
work of the American economist has produced. The writer of the 
paper on “ American Novels” does scant justice to Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells, but then he does ample justice to such authors as Mr, 
Cable, who has done for Louisiana what the elder Hawthorne 
has done for New England, and who is too little known; and 
then he has opinions of his own, which he expresses with a vivacity 
that is as enjoyable as it is uncommon in the heavier Reviews, 
Poor Sir Archibald Alison gets more notice—certainly, more generous. 
treatment—from the Quarterly, now that he is dead, than he ever 
obtained during his life, although the writer of the article on his ‘‘ Auto- 
biography ” shows himself to be perfectly aware of its weak points. 
The author of “ Pawnbroking ” knows his subject, and writes in a 
style which is never dull; and “Corea” and “Private Life of Car- 
dinal Mazarin” are also well worth perusal. The former, in par- 
ticular, is very opportune. The paper on “ Archbishop Tait and the- 
Primacy,” with which this number of the Review opens, is fair and 
discriminating. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review has a dull, disappointing,. 
behind-date look. Why should we have an article at this time of day 
on “ Henry Erskine and his Times,” not to speak of the imperfect view 
taken in it of Thomas Erskine, who was a much stronger man than his 
brother? There is an article on “The Merv Oasis,”’ which is really 
a newspaper review of Mr. O’Donovan’s book. The writer on “ The 
Nationalisation of the Land’’ has not such keenness either of eye: 
or of pen as the Quarterly critic of Mr. George. Besides, when he 
compares Mr. George’s views to those of Communists, Socialists, and 
the like, he ignores or forgets the fact that Mr. George claims for 
his “one great remedy” that it will realise the dream of the 
Socialist, without resort being had to Governmental repression. 
There are, in fact, only two good papers in the new Edinburgh, 
“ Life and Correspondence of George Sand’’ and “ Immanuel Kant 
and the Kantian ‘Revival,’” the latter of which, apart from other 
merits, is a very good précis of recent Kantian literature. 

There is much erudition in the new number of the Church Quar- 
terly, although not a little of it, as in the articles on “‘ The Use of 
Unfermented Wine in the Holy Communion,” and “ Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister,” looks like love’s labour lost. It is, however, 
seen to decidedly greater advantage in articles on “The Revised 
Edition’? and ion Mr. Philip Pasey’s ‘‘Cyril of Alexandria.’ Ap 
estimate given of Carlyle’s life and works deserves high praise, 
being temperate, and full of sound criticism, such as that “ Car- 
lyle’s merit as a moralist consists in the contagious force of his own 
moral nature.” Perhaps the most useful paper is a retrospect of 
1882, though the reader had better take it with a few grains of lay 
salt. The distinguishing characteristic of the Primacy of Dr. Tait is 
happily stated, when it is said that “by the unexpected and unwonted. 
strength which he infused into the Primacy of All England, he has 
put the mark of inexpediency against that favourite creation of 
modern statesmanship, a weak Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

There is little to be said of the new number of the Dublin Review, 
except that it is almost all Ireland and Roman Catholicism, and full 
of St. Martin, St. Patrick, and St. Francis. We could wish, how- 


ever, that a large section of the Irish people would take to heart the 
sound sense conveyed’ in an article on “Ireland, her Friends and 
Foes.” There is some out-of-the-way and interesting information in 
“ Catholicism in Egypt.” 
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There are several articles of popular, or at least of lay, interest in 
the new half-yearly part of The Journal of Psychological Medicine, 
guch as the papers on suicide, lunacy, and lunacy-law reform. Dr. 
Winn, who writes on Darwin, might, however, have attacked the evolu- 
tion theory without losing temper, and speaking of contributors to 
one of our quarterlies “ imagining that the use of obscure and pedantic 
phraseology is adding to our knowledge of the operations of the 
human mind.” It is not humorous, it only savours of flippancy, to 
write in this fashion :—“ Darwin’s account of sexual selection is very 
amusing, but we prefer his grandfather’s poem on ‘The Loves of the 
Plants.’”’ 

Days of Grace in India, a Record of Visits to Indian Missions, by 
H. 8S. Newman, Leominster (Partridge and Co.), is a curiously inter- 
esting book. Rather commonly got up, and with a portrait of the 
Prince of Wales at the beginning, one is hardly prepared to find, as we 
do, much that one can turn to again and again in its information, or to 
find, in its numerous engravings, a realisation of the things and people 
of India for which one is grateful. Then the catholic spirit of the 
record is delightful, for the writer shows sympathy with good, where- 
ever he finds it, even when, as in the case of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
it is mixed with much that is unintelligible, or even distasteful. As 
to the present effect of high-class education on the young men, the 
writer quotes the opinion of a native pastor at Madras, Rajahgopal. 
He says that “in not a few cases, when students leave the Mis- 
gionary colleges, their attitude towards idolatry is one of marked 
nd thorough antagonism. They have completely swept away every 
vestige of idol-worship from their houses, and are found years after 
clinging to their Bible tenaciously, but the numerical strength of 
those who have been morally and spiritually benefited is net to be 
measured by the number of baptisms or public professions.” 

The Home Life of Henry W. Longfellow, by Blanche Roosevelt 
Tucker Machetta, (Carleton and Co., New York), should be of in- 
terest to English readers, on account of the glimpse it affords of the 
literary circles in America, and the peculiar way in which a coterie 


selves, the same kind of thing obtains to a certain extent; but if 
fellow-workers in the literary field are admitted to intimate associa- 
tion with their more celebrated companions, they do not usually take 
the public into their contidence in the way Americans do. Of course, 
we lose a good deal in this way of such details as are given in 
the book before us; some of them, however, we could afford 
to lose, even in the case of so musical a poet and so excellent 
a man as Longfellow. Trivialities are frequent in the record, but 
they are relieved by occasional passages of deeper interest. Those 
which refer to Victor Hugo, and Longfellow’s friendly interest in all 
that could be told about him, are amongst these, but too long to quote ; 
such also is his account given to Madame Machetta of his visit to 
Jules Janin; but we must give a part of his conversation with his 
young friend on the subject of Alfred de Musset. He said :— 

“ Now, there is another French writer whose books have probably 
been read by millions, but to whose writing I can never turn with 
pleasure. I speak of Alfred de Musset, a man with a God-given, 
eautiful talent, but all for the bad. I often think of what he might 
have done in the world had his mind been on anything pure or virtuous. 
..... Heis to mea heart-rending example of the uses to which a 
man may dedicate a great gift originally of divine import, whose whole 
life and writings are made up of worldliness, licence, and innate 
cravings after unhealthy mental food. His words pander to the 
vilest taste, while the beauty with which he clothes his ideas is un- 
deniable. Even in some of his most violent outbursts, he does not 
divest his pages of charm and exquisite wording. He seems to have 
lived with a gloss of utter indifference to any faith covering a soul 
which I have often hoped was not so barren as he himself painted it. 
I deplore with my whole heart such a mistaken life, that had within 
it the wherewith to be something good and true. Only think, had 
he described good with the eloquence and sincerity that he bestowed 
on vice, what a benefit he would have been to the world, and what a 
Series of powerful arguments he would have wielded for mankind, 
with a brain and pen that followed each other in such a headlong 
torrent of irresistible poetry !” 

The Caravan Route between Egypt and Syria. By his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Salvator of Austria. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This book is translated by the Chevalier de Hesse Wartegg, and so well 
done, that it is only here and there, when he uses “ Arabian” in cases 
where we should say “Arab,” that one recognises it as the writing 
of aforeigner. Indeed, many an Englishman does not write such 
good English. But notwithstanding this, the very nature of the 
route to be described causes a great quietness and monotony in the 
narrative, which fortunately is enlivened greatly by the drawings 
done by the studious prince, and very well engraved. Being faithful, 
they, of course, partake of the repose of the subject, a deserted 
highway ; but they give a much better idea of the brilliant light and 
wide expanses of the desert than many more pretentious pictures. 
The travellers followed the telegraph wires all along the once well- 
trodden route, but it seems that no railway is practicable, on account 
of the shifting nature of the loose sand which composes the soil, and 
which would so constantly choke up the line, that it could only be 


Health Resorts, and their Uses. By J. Burney Yeo, M.D. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This is not, as its title might suggest, a mere pam- 
phlet, but quite a good-sized octavo volume, in which the subject in 
hand is treated exhaustively. Most of the papers have appeared 
before, but now they are collected, they will forma very useful guide 
both to those who have patients to advise, and to the patients them- 
selves. Indeed, any one would be interested in the opening subject, 
which is the relative properties of sea and mountain air. After re- 
ferring to some experiments by Professor Beneke, the writer says, On 
p. 5:— 

“These observations appear to justify the following inference :— 
Since the activity of tissue-changes will correspond with the loss of 
heat, the greater the loss of heat, the greater will be the activity of 
change of tissue, i.e., the greater the stimulus to nutritive changes. 
Hence, in mountain air these nutritive changes are comparatively much 
less active than on the shore of the North Sea. And Professor Beneke’s 
practical conclusions are that individuals in whom the processes of 
tissue-change do not require hastening are, ceteris paribus, better 
off on mountain-heights than on the sea-coast. Highly irritable, 
nervous organisations, people who, as we say, take too much out of 
themselves, profit more by mountain than by sea air. For those, on 
the contrary, who have no tendency to nervous irritability, and who 
are in a condition to bear the increased stimulus to tissue-change, sea 
air is a more powerful restorative agent. Hence the greater part of 
scrofulous persons, and those exhausted by over-work, who retain 
some activity of the digestive organs, should prefer the sea-side. But 
although these general conclusions of Beneke’s are probably in the 
main correct, there are many other considerations to be attended to 
in determining the relative value in individual instances of sea and 
mountain air. I have, however, thought it advisable to call attention 
at some length to these really valuable observations and suggestions 
of Beneke, as they are almost the only experimental researches 
published on this interesting and important practical question.” 


The Hebrew Student’s Commentary on Zechariah. By W. H. 
Lowe. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Second Rook of Samuel. Edited 
by C. F. Kirkpatrick. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—These are both 
scholarly works for scholars, due to the impetus lately given from 
Cambridge to more accurate theological study. The former appeals 
to Tripos men, and explains the Hebrew words and sentences from a 
purely grammatical point of view. One of its excellencies consists 
in the comparison of the original with the Septuagint, and the 
attempt here and there to reconstruct the earlier text, from which 
the Masoretic has varied. The work of Mr. Kirkpatrick, who since its 
publication has become Regius Professor of Hebrew, is of a less 
technical and more widely useful character. He addresses himself 
to the English reader desirous of the best information on the render- 
ing and meaning of the Book of Samuel. It is just what is wanted 
by the candidates for examination by the Local Board. The notes 
are lucid, terse, and sufficient, as we can testify from personal use in 
teaching a class. 

The Hem of Christ’s Garment (Hodder and Stoughton), is the title 
of the first of twenty collected sermons of Dr. Mellor, with a bio- 
graphical notice by Dr. H. R. Reynolds, of Cheshunt College, intro- 
ducing his recollections of this former Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union. This body has now attained so commanding a 
position, that any memorial of one of its annual Presidents 
has an interest. Besides “taking the highest place as a preacher,” 
Dr. Mellor is described as a master in debate. “Great controversial 
victories were won by him over Agnostics, Owenites, Jingoes, and 
Ritualists, as the case may be.” The juxtaposition suggests a 
mind of a very combative order, but the tone of these pub- 
lished sermons is peaceful enough. A strange title has always an 
attraction for a reviewer, and consequently we turned to the 
pages headed “ Lily Work.” This is strictly “‘a sermon in stones.” 
From the mention of the delicate carvings round the capitals of 
the twin pillars in Solomon’s Temple, Jachin and Boaz—“ Stability ” 
and “Strength,’—the moral is drawn that “Christian character is 
very incomplete, until it rises up to the efflorescence which crowns 
strength with beauty.” This savonrs of what our ancestors would 
have called a “conceit ;” but at least it is a pretty conceit, and the 
lesson sound enough, and one which Mr. Matthew Arnold might 
rejoice to find written where it is. 


Alick Treherne’s Temptation. By Alaric Carr. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—The author of this novel ought to have written a better one. 
He—or should we say she >—possesses some of the qualities requisite 
for the writing of readable and enjoyable fiction, but has not yet 
acquired the art of using them skilfully; they are, so to speak, in 
a state of jumble, like good things in a bag, which are pulled out at 
random. The author is wasteful at one part of the story, and 
niggardly at other parts; bangs off a quantity of ammunition at the 
beginning, and then hangs fire, under the stern and senseless three- 
volumes condition. There is also some carelessness about the style, 
and lawless handling of parts of speech. Nevertheless, this novel 
has interest, and is pleasant to read; but the author would make a 
mistake in regarding it as an achievement; it is only a tolerably fair 


promise. 
A Brief History of the Indian People, (Triibner and Co.), by Dr. 





kept clear at too great expense. 
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W. W. Hunter, is warmly to be commended as a high-class school- 
book, and also as an introduction to the other and larger books 
on the same subject. It is admirably arranged and concisely written ; 
and the devices of varieties of type are used to mark both salient points 
in the narrative and digressions from it. Dr. Hunter has, it is well 
known, opinions of his own on India, to which he adheres tenaciously. 
But he does not obtrude them here; on the contrary, he has kept in 
view throughout his own doctrine that “ the greatest service which an 
Indian historian can at present render to India, is to state the actual 
facts in such a way that they will be read.” This compact little 
volume ought to do much to remove that ignorance of the history of 
India which it is to be feared is very nearly as much the reproach of 
our schools as it was when Macaulay pointed it out. 

Under the title of England's Essayists (Macniven and Wallace, 
Edinburgh), the Rev. Peter Anton writes both with jadgment and with 
enthusiasm of Addison, Bacon, De Quincey, and Lamb. He would, 
in our opinion, however, have done still better, had he said a little 
less about these four writers, and said something about others. Gold- 
smith is, although in a different way, as charming an essayist as 
Addison, in spite of his having written some sad nonsense about Shake- 
speare’s mixed metaphors. Then, what about Johnson, and even Steele ? 
Within his own chosen lines, however, Mr. Anton has done his work 
well, even if he is too lenient to Bacon. There are no faults of style, 
to speak of, in this volume. What does Mr. Anton mean, however, 
by saying that “Lamb was not a stomachic man?” As the expres- 
sion stands, it recalls a Scotch Mrs. Poyser, who figures in some old 
novel, and asserts, with contemptuous vigour, that “there were no 
such things as stomachs in her young days!” 


Mr. Alfred Rimmer, no donbt, intended his Zarly Homes of Prince 
Albert (Blackwood) to do service as a gift-book. As such, it is likely 
to be much appreciated. The paper and type are very good, und the 
illustrations—the subjects of which the title of the book itself 
suggests—are numerous and admirable. -Mr. Rimmer’s style is of 
the better guide-book sort. He is very loyal, but his enthusiasm 
is sometimes expressed in slipshod English. Thus, speaking of 
the demonstrations in England on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, he says,—‘“ In the city of Chester, where 
these lines are written—and surely it is remote enough, and even 
more remote in these days from any centre than it is now—the re- 
joicings were on a scale quite commensurate with the opportunities 
of the inhabitants.” 


Suorr Storres.—Whoever desires to have a supper—or, to be 
strictly accurate, three meals—of horrors, should read the stories of 
morbid passion which Mrs. Horace Dobell has published, under the 
title of Dark Pages. (Remington and Co.)—There is force in every 
one of these three tales ; there is genuine descriptive power in par- 
ticular in “The Windmill on the Common ;’’ and it is to be hoped 
Mrs. Dobell will yet put it to better purpose.——“ How dreadfully 
pretty these girls are!’ says one of the heroines of Brookdale 
(Griffith and Farran), by Kate Chamberlin. Let “ common-place ” 
be substituted for “pretty,” and the young ladies who bustle about 
in Miss Chamberlin’s pages, and play at cross-purposes with their 
male friends, are correctly described. In one sense, Brookdale 
is all naiveté; but naiveté, to be enjoyable, or even tolerable, 
in fiction, ought to be charming. Power and promise are 
the rare characteristics of Mericas, and Other Tales (W. Satchell 
and Co.), by Clementina Black, especially of Mericas, which 
is a very creditable attempt to realise some of the English 
manners and customs of the eighteenth century from the 
stand-point of a sprightly Spanish girl. It is, besides, a pleasant 
story.——lIf Oxford Undergraduates were really as silly and as much 
given to idiotic practical jokes as they are represented to be, in Tales 
of Modern Oxford (Unwin), we should feel inclined to say, “ Perish, 
Oxford !’——-Flora Maclean’s Reward (Oliphant, Edinburgh), by 
Jane M. Kippen, is the unpretentious story of a Highland servant- 
girl, of whom it is literally true that “thro’ patience she inherits 
the promises.’ It is worth a score of ordinary tracts.— -Peace and 
War in the Transvaal (S. Low), by Mrs. Walter W.C. Long, is an account 
of the defence of Fort Mary, Lydenburg. It is short, concise, and simply 
written. 

Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Harrison.)—This is 
the forty-eighth annual edition of Mr. Burke’s useful guide. From 
the preface, we learn that during 1882, only one title in the Peerage, 
“ Netterville,” has become extinct, while four new dignities kave been 
created. Fourteen Peers and twenty-seven baronets have died since 
December Ist, 1881; two baronetcies have become extinct, and 
thirteen have been created. 

James Russell Lowell (Triibner and Co.) is a short biographical 
sketch, by Francis H. Underwood. The illustrations, paper, and type 
are superior to the narrative, which is eulogistic rather than 
discriminating. 

We have received :—An Illustrated Dictionary of Words Used in 
Art and Archeology, by J. W. Mollett, B.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) 





| 
given in the “classified catalogues” issued in connection with the 


South Kensington Museum.—A Religious Encyclopedia; or, Dictionary 
of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology, edited by 
P. Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 8. M. Jackson, M.A., and Rey. D. 8 

Schaff. (T. and T. Clark.) The present work is based on that by He : 
Plilt, and Hauck.—Charities’ Register and Digest (Longmans, Grete, 
and Co.), issued in connection with the Charity Organisation Society.— 
Catalogue of the York Gate Geographical and Colonial Library, 

(Murray.)—Relics of Popular Antiquities. (Elliot Stock.) The volume 
is published for the Folk-lore Society, and contains an account of 
“Researches respecting the Book of Sindibid” and “ Portugnese 
Folk-tales.”’—The Journal of Education for 1882. (Walker and Co.) 
—Military Transport, by Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Furse (Stationery 
Office.) —A Text-book on the Elements of Physics, by A. P. Gage, A.M, 
(Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.)—Calendars, for 1882-1883, of Queen’s 
College (Macmillan), Trinity College (Spottiswoode and Co.), and 
Mason College, Birmingham. (Cornish Brothers, Birmiogham.)— 
Keble’s Christian Year. (Kegan Paul and Co.) It was an excellent idea 
of the publishers to include this in their admirable “ Parchment 
Series.” —A new edition, with illustrations, of Dr. George Macdonald's 
History of Gutta-Percha Willie. (Chatto and Windus.)—Social Science 
Association, a Narrative of Results, by J. L. Clifford-Smith, secretary 
to the Association. This narrative of the proceedings of the Notting. 
ham Congress is clear and concise.— William Ewart Gladstone, by E. R, 
Emerson. (Ward, Lock, and Co.); Dr. David Livingstone (Edinburgh, 
Oliphant), by Samuel Mossman ; and Ruskin’s Thoughts and Teaching, 
by Edmund J. Baillie. (John Pearce.) These books, thongh dealing 
with very different subjects, may be classed together, from their 
being short and appreciative, and so appealing to people who may 
not have it in their power to buy larger biographies. The execution 
of all is above the average.—Chaucer’s Squiere’s Tale, Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., and Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. These all belong to 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers’s carefully-annotated series of reprints, 
The essay on “The Rise of European Power and Commerce in the 
East,” with which Mr. G. R. Turnbull introduces the last, is very 
careful and readable, and his notes, which follow the text, contain a 
mass of really well-digested historical and literary information.—The 
Seventh Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by J. T. White, D.D., an 
addition to Mr. White’s series of ‘‘ Grammar-school Texts,” published 
by Longmans, Green, and Co.—Map of the Channel Isles, an addition 
to the handy and neatly bound “Ordnance Survey ” series, published 
by Philip and Son.—The Principles of Glass-making, by H. J. Powell, 
B.A., H. Chance, M.A., and H. G. Harris, an addition to the series of 
Technological Handbooks published by Bell and Sons. 
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PREPARATIONS OF 
Highly recommended by the 
i 
P E P S | N E Medical Profession for 


As Wine, in Bottles, at 32, 53, and 93; | N D | G E S Tl 0 N 
5 


Lozenges, 23 6.1 and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, 
33 6d, and 636d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a l:xe nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
asa guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


(NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 
: of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F-8.8., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to foar. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—“TI have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :— I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
= Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette——‘‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.”——English Churchman.—“ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.’”-——Society.—‘ I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.”” 
—Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””——Figaro.—“ Their 
— h. worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.”’ 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
Tae TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





Kinuwion, 1s Cataloguerod = S| LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 
known Artists in Water-colours. Three great Works | next division. 
by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others inoil, NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, 1s. 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 








HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
a sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


W ANTED, in a Newspaper Office, a | participate in future Bonus. 


YOUTH (17 to 20), of good education, to be 
trained to the duties of a SUB-EDITOR in the 
financial department. Small salary to commence with. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute ’”’ 


A knowledge of French or German desirable. Apply | Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


by letter to ““SIGMA,”’ care of Messrs. G. Street and 
Co., 30 Cornhill E.C. 


HE LONDON JOINT -STOCK 
BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the RATE of 

INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 





notice of withdrawal, is this day REDUCED to 
THREE per CENT, per Annum. 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
January 25th, 1883. 


(Auriox. — The ANTI- 
STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’S PATENT) is 
totally distinct from every form of Stylograph, or | surrender values. 
point-writer, in that it carries a nibbed pen, with 
Points to suit all writers, and thus preserves all the 
characteristics of the handwriting. It requires no 
adjustment, and carries sufficient ink for several days’ 
use. Prices: Poeket Size, 2s 6d; Desk,3s 6d. Pens, 
ls. per box. Fitted with Gold Pen, irridium-pointed, 
10361. Of all Stationers ; wholesale only of the sole 
Licensees and Manufacturers, 
Tuos. De La Ruz and Co., London. 


Baggallay. 


the assured. 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. 
of this Bank, on a igs subject to seven days’ The Right Hon. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 8 





JUST 


COMPLETED. 


LETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST INTERESTING WORK 
OF ITS KIND EVER ISSUED. 
It contains 156 Maps and Plans, printed in Colours from Steel Plates, and brings our Geographical Information down to 


the latest date, embodying the recent Surveys in Afghanistan, Persia, Japan, &c. Consulting Index of 23,000 names. : 
Its distinctive features are numerous and original, and no Atlas at present in existence contains the same amount of practi- 


Prices from £2 2s, upwards. 


cal information. 





Detailed Prospectus post free on receipt of addressed wrapper or stamp. Sold by all Booksellers, and the Publishers, 


LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———_>—_- 
Alberg (A.), Charles XII. and his Times, cr 8V0 .......-..-:0005 (Sonnenschein) 1/6 
steers OS Geographical Reader, No. 5, BD Snsescanscremsenevemaes sean 1/6 
Braddon (M.), Married in Haste, 12mo ..........-...00+4- ....(Maxwell) 2/0 
Charmes (G.), Five Months at Cairo, cr RRR eR eee (Bentley) 7/6 


Chatrian (E.), La Guerre, 12m0 ..........-.-:::csseeseereeees (Cambridge Warehouse) 3/0 
erat ein Manual of Private Devotion, 18mo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Dilbos (L.), French Vade-Mecum, 16mo .............. (Hachette) 1/6 
Dubourg (A. W.), Four Original Plays, cr a (Bentley) 7/6 
















Eddowes (G.), Office & Work of a Priest in the Church of God...... (Rivington) 2/6 
Edwardes (K.C.), Azahar: Extracts froma Journal in Spain, 1881-2 (Bentley) 7/6 
Franc (M. G.), John’s Wife, 12m0 ...........:.eeseeeeereeeees (Sampson Low & Co.) 4/0 
Greg (P.), Sanguelac, 3 vols. cr 8vo....... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hay (M. C.), Dorothy’s Venture, 12M0 ..........:sseeseeeererrr cree sseees (Maxwell) 2/0 
Helps (A.), Ivan de Biron, 12mo a as senepa res eebincassntenieal annem & Windus) 2/0 
Helps (Sir A.), Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd (Wilson & M Cormick) 2/6 
History of the Conquest of Tunis, &., Cr BVO ....eeeseereeeeneeretees .. (Triibner) 2/6 
Tllustrated Shakesperian Birthday-book, 16M0................001200+ (Rontledge) 2/6 
Lacordaire (H. D.), Life of St. Dominic, cr 8vo................ . (Burns & Oates) 6/6 
Langbridge (F.), Luve Knots and Bridal Bands, roy SVO_ ...........0-0002+ (Tuck) 10/6 


Macdonald (D.), Africana, or the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols. (Menzies) 21/0 
Maclear (G. F.), St. Mark, Greek, 12mo (C ridge Warehouse) 4/6 
Miller (S.), Memorials, cr 8V0 ..........+4...-++. (Simpkin) 5/0 
Nauticus in Scotland, a Tricycle Tour, 8vo .. 
Palmer (A. G.), Manual of English Literatur 
Prescott (G. F.), Six Lectures on the Lord’s 
Probyn (M.), Ballad of the Road, 12000 ........:e:.seseteeeteesestetes (Satchell) 6/0 


(W. W. Gardner) 1/6 






Robinson (F. W.), Women are Strange, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Shadbolt (S. H.), The Afghan Campaign, 1878-80, 2 vols.......... (S. Low & Co.) 60/0 
Smith (G.), Domestic Botany, Cr BVO ....ce.eeeeesceseeseeeeeeeeetenteeeces (Macmillan) 12/6 
St. John (B.), Levantine Family, 12m .................::.+--00+ (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Under the Cross, Readings, &c., for the Sick, by C.M.8., er 8vo...(Rivington) 5/0 
Watkins (M. G.), In the Country, Cr 8V0 ...........:ccscseseeeceetereeeeeereees (Satchell) 4/6 
Westwood (T.), Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 4t0 ..........ccccccceceeeeeeeeeeenen (Satchell) 15/0 
Where to Emigrate, a Handy Guide, Cr 8VO. ..........cecceeetesereneeteee os (Wyman) 2/0 
Whitman (W.), Specimen Days and Collect, Cr 8V0 .......:600ereres (Tribner) 9/0 
Woodhouse (F. C.), Manual for Lent, cr 8V0...........:::0eeeseeees (W. W. Gardner) 3/6 











At every Library, each in 3 vols. 
KIT: a Memory. By James Payn. 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 
VAL STRANGE. By D. Christie Murray. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon. 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter. 
WOMEN are STRANGE. By F. W. Robinson. 
DUST: aStory. By Julian Hawthorne. 
The CAPTAIN’S ROOM. By Walter Besant. [Shortly. 
Of HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By Robert Buchanan. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Robert Buchanan. 

Hearts of Gold. By William Cyples. 

Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arthur Helps. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By George MacDonald. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By George MacDonald. 

A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 

Frau Frohmann. By Anthony Trollope. 

Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Walter Besant. 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard, [Shortly. 


Love Me for Ever. By Robert Buchanan. [Shortly. 


In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


(Immediately. 











One Shilling, Monthly. Illustrated by F. Barnard, 
BELGRAVIA 


CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 
Marp oF AtuEens. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Frescogs. By Ouida. (Continued.) 
Tue ODp-LOOKING Man. 
Heart anv Scrence: A STORY OF THE Present Day. By Wilkie Collins. 
Tue Vioirin’s Voice. By Beatiice Harraden. 
Tze ADMIRAL’s Warp. By Mrs. Alexander, 





One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 

Tue New ABRLARD: A Romance. By Robert Buchanan, 

Cuckoo-Pint. By Grant Allen. With Four Illustrations, 

JOSEPH AND ZULEYKHA. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Tue Tramp’s Haven. By F. G. Wallace-Goodbody. 

NaMEs, SURNAMES, AND NicknamEs. By Henry Bradley. 

ScULPTURE AND MODELLING.. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Dust: A Nowrex. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Science Nores. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Saving the Eyes— 
Transfusion by Pressure—The Physiology of Haunted Chambers—A Plea 
for Sour Grapes—The Nutriment in Wine—Aeronautical. Exploration— 
The Blood of Mountaineers. 

Tasie-Tark. By Sylvanus Urban.—The P.-R. B.—Nati iography— 
Spoliation.o£ ey tener male Tell of Fie. — 


CHATTO and: WINDUS;: Piccadilly, W: 








JAMES NISBET AND CO’S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ARCHIBALD CAMP BELL TAIT: a Sketch of the Public 

Life of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. By A. CG. 

oe sromn 8vo, a, 2s howd . ” BICKLEY. Small 
ritten with sympathetic appreciation of the ch 

spiritual man,.’’—Christian. ” svncier SE tee ementee 


The NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: their Claims 
their History, and their Authority. Being the Croall Lecture for 1882 By 
the Rey. A. H. Cuarteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 

5 by ad taper se — net cloth, 7s 6d. 
Vith adequate scholarship he combines sobriety of mind. Th 
be read with profit by any intelligent layman,’ —Ontlosk. 4 0 letare ane 


A LONDON BABY. The Story of Ki 
ee ane ge = ‘Scamp and I,” cle rire acy oy. By Ft an 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. By the Late 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. With Twelve Oil coloured Illustrations of Alpine 


Scenery and Flowers, by the Bironess Helga von Cramm. Small 4to, cloth, ° 


extra gilt, 123; also, without Coloured Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and Other True Stories. By 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
‘* The stories will maintain the reputation she has won.’’—Scotsman, 
‘The volume is worthy of a wide circulation.”’—Glasgow News. 


EVENING STARS. By Mrs. Evered Poole. 32mo, 
cloth, 9d. This volume is written on the plan intended to have been carried 
out by Miss F'. R. Havergal, as described in the Preface to ‘‘ Morning Stars,” 

“Contains thirty-one shining promises, illuminated by stories which children 
will love to read.’’—Chyvistian, 


A NOBLE VINE. By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown 
3vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
** A good book for devotional reading—just what i ted f 
an invalid or for perusal on Sunday.”--Christian. m= siete... 


The UPPER SPRINGS and the NETHER SPRINGS; or, 
— with Christ in God. By Anna Suipron. Small crown 8yo, 2s 6d, 
cloth. : 

This volume is full of personal illustrations of religious devotedness, which 
those who are called upon to address old or young will kuow how to value and 
employ.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


The LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. By Hesba Stretton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. i 
“ Full of power and pathos.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


The STORY of a SHELL : a Romance of the Sea, with 
ome Sea Teachings. ook for Boysan4a Girls. By the Rev. J. R. Mac 
D.D, Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 63, a 
‘Whether as a fairy-story or scientific tale, it is equally sure to attract young 
people.’’—Scotsman. Es 


The BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the Electrical Adven- 


tures of a Telegraph-cable Layer. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Crown 8yo, cloth, 
illustrated, 53. 
** Highly ‘interesting ; there is not a dull page in it.”’—Scotsman. 


The KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Battles which all must Fight. 


By the Same. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 53, 
‘The history is amusingly told.’’—Daily News. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO, 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 








A LADY’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 


Next week, with Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8yo, 


A JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS 
ROUND the WORLD: inclading Visits to. Japan, Thibet, 
Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver’s 
Island, &c. By F. D. Brinces, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE STEAM HAMMER. 





Next week, with Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90. Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor 


of the Steam Hammer. AnAutobiography. Edited by SAMUEL 
Suites, LL.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 





Next week, crown 8yo, 


RECOLLECTIONS of ARTHUR PENRHYN 


STANLEY. Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1882. 
By G. GRANVILLE Braptery, D.D., of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











NEW EDITION OF HARE’S‘‘ WALKS IN ROME.” 





Ready immediately, Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


WALKS in ROME: By Aveustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “Days near Rome,” and “Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,” &c. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and*CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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ITUATION WANTED, by a person 


as had long experience in the compilation 

d i of Foreign Time Tables, Advertise- 
po ts, &c. Would accept a situation of trust or 
_ nsibility. Testimonials and substantial guar- 
antee.—Address, ‘‘P.,” 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 


aa 
ECRETARY and READER, in 
ENGLISH and FRENCH.—Lady, aged 43, 
LOYMENT — a > ans 

d quickly from dictation. ear, 

ned Pw age Close to New Croydon, Blackheath, or 
Poisham Station preferred. , ight not object to 
yoside.—Address, “M, W.,” 49 Dingwall Road, 


Groydon. 
E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 


LADY who has had ten years’ exrerience in 
TION, and has successfully prepared her pupils 
for the Junior and Senior Cambridge Examination, 
Acquirements :— Thorough English, very good 
German (acquired abroad), French, good Drawing, 
Music. Excellent references.—Address, ‘A. C. C.,” 
cate of HEPWORTH and SONS, 20 Castle Street, 


Falcon Square, E.C. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
‘ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 3 
Principal-HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Blectrical Eugineer—Freperick C. Puituips. 

A LIMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED at the Commencement of the Second 
Half of the Session on WEDNESDAY, February 14th. 
Application should be made to the undersigned, at 
the Office of the Company, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

PHILIP A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 


RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 

M.A., formerlv Assistant-Master at Hail-ybury 
Dollege, RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS. Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—Address, 
Liebig Strasse 1]. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpinc Lanp Owners AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the prastical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
— and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

eres, 

















PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


MP. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
~ T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
—. Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 


rinci 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 30th. 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
€.0.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor4, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, apply to H. St. 
LAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford. Middlesex. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 








TONEYGATE Schools, near Leicester. 
—The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by Expe ienced 
Resident and Visiting Masters. The Classics are taught 
bya Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Science. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the town. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
r {SF .G.)— Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 

fty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
Work among women and ohildren. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowled ed by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
tone Yard, : gt by ms tS WINTER 
D 3_or by the Rey. . O. EAD, Ken- 
sington Palace, W. , 





ULWICH COLLEGE.—In pursu- 
ance of the provisioas of the Scheme for the 
administration of the Foundation of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift, at Dulwich, in the county of Surrey, 
the College Governing Body are prepared to receive 
testimonia's and other evidence of qualification for 
the office of HEAD MASTER of Dulwich College. 


1. Candidates must be Graduates of some University 
in the United Kingdom. 

2. In addition to a residence, rent free, the Master 
will receive a fixed annual stipend of £200 per annum, 
in addition to the capitation payments, provided by 
clause 77 of the Scheme, viz., £4 for each bo 
attending Dulwich College up to 200; £3 for eac 
boy attending Dulwich College from 200 to 400; £2 
for each boy attend ng Dulwich College above 400. 
The number of boys attending Dulwich College in the 
winter term, 1882, was, according to the Capitation- 
fee Register, 589, 

3. The Master will not be entitled to receive any 
Boarders. 

4. Applications, in writing, stating ‘age, degree, and 
other particulars, together with testimonials, giving 
evidence of qualification, of which, as well as of the 
application, 25 printed copies will be required, must 
be sent to the Clerk, New College, Dulwich, S.E., on 
or before the afternoon of February 4tb, 1883, 

5. The Master will be required to enter inte office 
on such dite, not later than April 9th, as the 
Governors may appoint. 

6. No or canvas of the Governors will be 
perwitted. 

7. The Governors do not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for the return of any original testimonials. 

8. Copies of the Scheme, containing the conditions 
under which the appointment will be made and held, 
may be obtained, on application to the Clerk, New 
College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Dated this 18th day of January, 1883. 

J. WATCHURST, Clerk to the College Governors. 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


CHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP.— 
An unusual opportunity offers for a High 
Honorman of experience to purchase a Share, bringing 
a large net income, in a first-rate School.—SECRE- 
TARY, S. C. and M, Association, 8 Lancaster ‘Place, 
Strand, W.C. 


CHOLASTIGC PARTNERSHIP.— 
WANTED, a LADY, of experience, and with 
capital, to take a Share at Easter in a successful 
High-class School, well situated -SECRETARY, 
S. C. and M. Association, 8 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 


OPYING MSS. and ARTICLES, 


&e., done by a Lady at home.—Address to 
* EK. M.,” Masham Vicarage, Bedale. 














FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors West or Mupre’s LrBrary.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 


from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,”’ Royal 


Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gairsborouzh, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 


British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Antotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ss 


The Lord Ashley. 
The Lord Robert Brudenell-Bruce. 
General Sir Heury de Bathe, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V.C., K.C.B., M.P. 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
ComMMITTEE. 
(Nominated by the Patron:.) 
The Club is started on a double basis :— 
1.—As a non-Political Society of Gentlemen. 
2.—To enable its Members to obtain for their own 
home consumption, Wines, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs, at the actual wholesale cost 





VEN: CL U Ss, 


PATRONS. 


price. 
This last is an entirely new feature, the advantage 
of which must be apparent to every wine consumer. 
For Rules, Application for Membership, &., apply to 
CHARLES A, PRITOHARD, 
Secretary, (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent-Street, 
Waterloo Place, London, W, 





£5,000 REQUIRED. 


4 MIGRATION from IRELAND.— 
The Committes of ‘‘Mr. TUKE’S FUND” 
earnestly appeal to the Public for further Funds to 
enable them to continue, the work in which they are 
engaged, of Assisting to Emigrate Distressed Families 
from the West of Ireland. 


Last spring the Committee themselves emigrated 
1,390 persons, at a cost of nearly £8,000, including 
every expense. 

The grant of last Session to the Irish Executive for 
Emigration purposes, far from making superfluous 
the future labours of the Committee, has greatly 
enlarged their sphere of action; inasmuch as they 
have been lately requested by the Government to 
undertake the emigration from those districts in the 
West which are so poor that the Guardians are 
unable to supplement the Government grant, limited 
by law to £5 ver head. 


The districts already handed over to the Committee 
contain a population of upwards of 46,000 persons, 
of whom it is estimated that several thousands are 
anxious to emigrate aud deserve to be assisted. 


The Committee are glad to be able to report that 
(through their colleagues, the Rev. Father Nugent 
and Mr. H. Hodgkin, who travelled in Canada 
aud the States during the summer), they have 
received encouraging accounts of the condition of the 
Emigrants sent out by them last spring. Moreover, 
these gentlemen report the prospects for emigrants, 
especially in Canada, for the coming year to be highly 
satisfactory. 

The partial failure of the crops and- consequent 
di-tress in the West of Ireland render more than ever 
urgent tbe necessity for emigration, and the Committee 
therefore trust that they will not appeal in vain to the 
public for adequate support, to enable them to carry 
out the work entrusted to them. 

SYDNEY C. BUXTON, Hon. Sec. 
ExEcuTIvVe COMMITTEE. 
The Dake of Bedford, K.G., President. 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M P., (Chairman.) 
8. Whitbread, Esq., M.P., (Deputy-Chairman.) 
J. Gurney Barelay, Esq. 
Sir Thos. Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
Hon. Henry Cowper, M.P. 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 
Arnold Morley, Esq., M.P. 
H. 8. Northeote, Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Pease, Esq., M.P. 
William Rathbone, Esq., M P. 
The Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. 
J. H. Tuke, Esq. 


SYDNEY C. BUXTON, Esq., 
15 Eaton Place, 8.W. 
HOWARD HODGKIN, Esq., 
12 Hereford Gardens, W. 


Amount already subscribed, £14,593 163 6d. 
The Committee have in hand about £6,000, but 
they will require another £5,000 to complete the 


work they have undertaken ; and they appeal to the 
public to supply that amount. 


Subscriptions may be re to Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. ; or to the Hon. Secs. 


Hon. Sec?, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. _—— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild wiuter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, . 





| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 


Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 
FRY’S | Fey's CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relievéd, and 
cured in a few days, by this eelebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per’box. 
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BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
LETTER FROM A Puysic1an To Two Lonpon Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Giibert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 
SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS ani DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





| 
KINAHAN’S | 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


WHISKY. 











CAUTION.—Nuamerons inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
noe accompanied oe misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th;> bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


RENAEINDEED, arothe kFEBoISof | SOSEPH = GILLOTT'S 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE | 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878, 








and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. GOLD MEDAL, 








OLLOWAY'S PILLS—Tm MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


functions are disordered, they should be rectified. It 

is a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its own 

course. A few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills | MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
at particular periods will prevent many a serious E.C., LONDON. W. 
illness. They arrest all morbid influences, and prevent 
disease from extending and affecting more distant 
organs. Their primary action is upon the blood, 








GOOD TEETH. 


stomach, liver, kidneys, and abdominal or pelvic Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
AN A. BA Db OM. 


—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order,— 
H, SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 


viscera. Their secondary action strengthens the | ¥88%— 
nervous centres. No drug can be at once so harmless, 
yet so antagonistic to disorders affecting the female 
sex. The most perfect reliance may be placed upon 
their purifying, regulating, and 1enovating virtues. 
Tley may be safely taken by females of all ages, * 





i, 


FIVE-AND-A-HALF per CENT 


DEBENTURES. 


HE MORTGAGE and A 
T COMPANY of AUSTRALASIA, ioe 

Capital, £500,900, in 50,000 Shares of £10 tach, 
First Issue, £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each, 
William Robert: fog (ion ,. 

illiam Robertson, Ezq. (late of D. 

son, Dundee), Holland Burk Tondions W. Robes 
ar a. wal Ceara, a Bevemten Square, W. 

irector Land, Mortgage, Invest; 2 
ars of America, Limite.) en Ageney 
rt Farquharson, E:q., M:D., M.P. Fy 

Aboyne, Scotland, and Bekins Club, BW. oe : 

Scottish Provincial Assurance Company.) . 
sg Hofinang, Esq. aon. 8. Hoffnung 

So., Merchants, Basin; treet, : 

F Sedney and Brisbane). » London ; and 

. Pellatt Rickman, Esq. (Messrs. Pell, 

London), Director Glasgow and London tan 

Company. 

James Wilson, Esq., 23 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 
Bankers.—British Linen Company Bank, London, 

Edinburgh, and Branches; and Union Bank of 

Australia, Limited, Levuka Branch, Fiji. 

The Company offer a limited number of Mo: 
Debentures for £50 and upwards, for periods of 3 
and 5 years, and upwards, bearing the followit 
rates of interest, respectively, 43%, 5%, and 5y 
Interest payable half-yearly. The nds are protected 
byall the Assets of the Company, including the m. 
called Share Capital, thus constituting an investment 
of a high order. For further particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Office of the Company, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ’ 


le FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
. . Lg ng 1 i. 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Li htning 
effected in all parts of the World, 7 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Mari 

Capital Fully Subscribed... coe one 22,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ast eee ose cob 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, ex eee ove ove 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, K.0, 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
‘ Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER3’ ASSURANCE 
the Oldest sd, Lemust Spunpciap, snouslag alia 
e lest an rgest Company, insurin 
Accidents of alt Kinds. . 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARh 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Sox FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
b Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Coon, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement. 
of Claims. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK= 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale 0 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


IMITED. 

Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... .. «.. +£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... we = £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

ealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 4 t 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sen' 
for collection. "i ? 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at ae 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for whic 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 44 per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, ¢ 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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An ARTICLE on 
GLADSTONE'S SCHOOLDA YS 
will APPEAR in the FEBRUARY NUM- 
BER of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


can be obtained at all Newsagents. 
Price 1s. 


Mr. 


Temple Bar 


Ready, Monday, January 29th, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1883. 

1, BeLinpa. By M'ss Rhoda Broughton. (Cuntinued.) 

2, MR. GLADSTONE’S ScHooLparYs, 

g, StREET LIFE IN Naples. 

4. Dr. HENDERSON'S ROMANCE. 

5, My NEIGHBOUR’S WELL. 

6; Lavra, DUCHESSE p’ ABRANTES. 

7, UNSPOTTED FROM THE Woritp. By Mrs, G. W. 
Godfrey. (Coxtinued ) 

8, At REST. 

9, Is 17 Just? 

10. A BuxpDLeE OF LHTTERS. 

11, Ions Stewart. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Continued.) 


#,* Cases for binding the Volumes of ‘“‘ Temple Bar” 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price 1s each. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1883. No. DCCCVIII. Price 
ConTENTS,. 
Tse Lavies Linpores.—Part XI. 
ADVENTURES AMONG THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 
Tar New Legat PosiTIon oF MARRIED WOMEN. 
Sone or AGoop Ectectic. By J. 8. B. 
Tue PuERTO DE MEDINA. 
FirEsIpE Mustnas ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS, 
A New Winter REsonrrt. 
“ JocO-SERIA.” 
TE SECRETS OF SALMON GROWTH. 
Bisxor WILBERFORCE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WittuaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





25 64, 





Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 4, FEBRUARY, 
CoxTENTS. 
a THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 


Tue Ik1sh PeasaNtRy. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
A Mountain Tuxir. By Grant Allen. 

Lorp RicwarD anD I. By Julian Sturgis. 
BALLADE OF THE Harpy HuNTING-GROUNDS, 


Lang. 
My Books. By Austin Dobson. 
THE PootogRaPuic Eyrs or €crence. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 
A FareweLtt APPEARANCE: a DoG Story FoR 
CHILDREN. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” 
Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


On January 29th (One Shilling), No. 278. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GeorGe 
bu MAvRIER and W. SMALL. 
CoNnTENTS. 

No New Tuna. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 23. 
Phillip at Florence. Chap. 24. Letters and Tele- 
grams, Qhap. 25. Consultations, 

MEMORIES OF LEON GAMBETTA. 

Cuurcu-coine Tim. By A. Mary F. Robinson 

A Strip or SUFFOLK SEABOARD, 

POETS AND NIGHTINGALES, 

Tue H111. Trees OF Burma. By Shway Yie. 

— AND THE RELIGION OF Beauty. By F. W. 

- Myers. 

Tux S1EgE or Lonpon. (With an Illustration.) By 
Henry James, Jun. Part II. 
mdon: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for FEBRUARY. 
. Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
Tut New ARMY AND THE OLD TEST. By Colonel 
W. F. Butler, C.B. 
Tue Tarp Rerorm BiLu—Way Detay Ir? By the 


Rev. T. W. Fowle. 
Samven WILBERFORCE. By Sir G. W. Dasent. 
Lorp WesTsury AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE: A 
DiaLogug. By H. D. Traill. 
Rapicat mn Russia. By Jesse Collings, M.P. 
ENGLISH AcTors—YESTERDAY AND To-pay. By. J. 
Comyns Carr. 
Tx House or Lorps. By E. A, Freeman. 
THE BEGINNING OF ART. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1793. By Uscar Browning. 
MEXICO AND HER RAILWAYS. By J. Y. Sargent, 
Gamperta. By a Friend and Follower. 
Homer AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Wp APMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 


By A. 











JUST PUBLISHED, price 16s, cloth elegant, 


Ss N A 


K E Ss. 


Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life. 


By CATHERINE OC. 


EB: Fly EY, 


Author of “Aunt Jenny’s American Pet:.” 
Profusely Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 


The author presents the results of widely collected 
and carefully sifted evidence concerning the many 
still disputed questions connected with Snakes. 
Popular errors and prejudices are traced to their 
sources, and the serpent is presented to the reader in 
a zoological point of view, divested of prejudice and 
superstition, Original matter from personal observa- 


tions enters largely into the work, and the great 
utility of a gardens and musenms will be 
seen. Many of the illustrations are original and from 
nature, and the numerous quotations from Owen, 
Huxley, Gunter, Dumeril, Fayrer, &c.,-will invite the 
confidence of the reader as to the more scientific 
character of the work, 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Monthly, price 4s. Part I. now realy. 


HISTORY OF ROME AND OF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE. 


From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By VICTOR DURUY, 
Member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Public Instruction, &. 
Translated by W. J. CLARKE, Esq., M.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Professor of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Lithographs, 


NOTICES OF THE FRENCH EDITION. 
“There could be no better New Year's Day presenttoa student than the magnificent edition of M. Duruy’s 


History of the Romans,”—Times, January 17, 1883 


‘The very best means for their obtaining a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important 


facts of Roman history.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


London: KELLY and CO., 51 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
280, for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 10-12. 
Notes oN Express Trains. By Ernest Foawell. 
Dr. Joun Brown OF EpINBURGH. By Professor 
David Masson. 
CuurRcHYARD Poetry. By Rev. F. Bayford Harrison. 
France, Eaypt, AND THE SUEZ CANAL IN 1775, An 
Unpublished Document. By C. A. Fyffe. 
A SpanisH Romanticist: Gustavo BecqueR. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





HE 
No. 309, is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT AND THE PRIMACY, 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 
CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
PAWNBROKING. 
Srr ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
CoREA. 
AMERICAN NOVELS. 
WastTHeE Wark In Eaypt NECESSARY ? 
THE TRUE POSITION OF PARTIES. 
JoHun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
$21, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 

. IMMANUEL KANT AND THE KANTIAN REVIVAL. 
BaRON STaEL’s DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
STaTE TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE SAND. 
THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF RAPHAEL. 
7. THE Oasis or MERV. 
8. Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES, 
9. THE NATIONALISATION OF LAND. 
Loudon: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buacg. 


PPENOAP SY 





PAP PPS 





1883. 
Now ready, Twenty-third annual gointin, price 
50s, elegantly bound. 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WaLForp, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London: CHaTTo and WINDvS, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, in 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 9s, cloth. 


HE MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1882, with 
Copious and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of 
the Acts relating to Married Women. By the late 
J. R. GrirritH, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition, by 8. W. BromFige.p, of the Iuner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
StEveENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEeRT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHEeLu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
4 ieee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





ConTENTS FoR FEBRvArRY, 
ConTEMPoRARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. ; 
Gambetta. By a German. 
THE ArToF Rossetti. By Harry Quilter. 


THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE WoRLD.—II. By 
W. S. Lilly. 


THE ‘SILVER STREAK”? AND THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
By Professor Boyd Dawkins, 


Tue Prospect or Rerorm. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 


ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL Law: By Profess 
Brougham Leech. . a 


A Russian Prison. By Henry Lansdell, D.D, 
CANONICAL OBEDIENCE. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch. 
Democratic Tory1sM. By Arthur B. Forwood. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 


BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Fall Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, “pitcnce’ “? BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also _every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 











STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. C. L. BRACE’S NEW WORK.—In 8yo, 123. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under 


Christianity. By C. Lorre Brace, Author of ‘ Races of the Old World,” “ Home Life in Germany and 

Hungary,” &c. 

** The subject is one which is well worthy of a student’s best thoughts and efforts. We are not aware of 
any work so wide in scope and so well condensed on the whole as is the present volume. He has presented 
in very clear, vigorous terms the remarkable process by which public morals were aided by the action of the 
Church. Few readers, we think, will deny his sincerity and high intent, his extensive reading, and his grasp 
of the subject.”—British Quarterly Review. 

« A very excellent and fascinating book...... We have not met with any new book more readable ; it is so 
full of illustration and of evident knowledge of his subject.”’—Church Bells. 





Dr. DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK.—This day, in crown 8vo, 9s. 


A STUDY of ORIGINS; or, the Problems of Knowledge, 


of Being, and of Duty. By E. DE PressEnse, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Jesus Christ : His Times, Life, and Work,” 
“*The Early Years of Christianity,” &c. Translated by ANNIE Harwoop HoLMDEN . 


NATURAL RELIGION.—In 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The EVIDENCES of NATURAL RELIGION and the 


TRUTHS ESTABLISHED THEREBY. By Cuartes McARTHOUR. 


The AUTHOR of “STEPPING HEAVENWARD.”’—Crown 8vo, 74 63. 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of ‘‘Stepping 


Heavenward’’: her Life and Letters. By Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
** It is the inner history of a woman of genius......charming reading to those who love to study human 
nature under varied aspects.’’—Academy. 





M. BOVET’S TRAVELS.—With Map, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, and PHENICIA: a Visit to Sacred 


Lands. By Ferrx Bovet. Translated from the Eighth French Edition by the Hon. and Rey. Canon 
LyTTELTON, M.A. With a Sketch of the Author by Professor GODET. 


«There is no doubt this pleasant book w.1l become as popular in England as it is abroad,” —Athenzum, 





Mr. PAXTON HOOD’S NEW WORK.—Crown 870, 7s 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: his Life, Times, Battlefields, and 


Contemporaries. By Paxton Hoop, Author of *‘ Christmas Evans,” &c. 
“It is a well-written and extreme'y readable book.” —Daily News, 





Londcn: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND AUGMENTED EDITION OF LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S 
LARGER GREEK LEXICON. 
The Seventh Edition, revised and augmented throughout, in 1 vol., 4to, pp. 1792, price 36s, cloth. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Dean of Rochester. 


Also the Eighteenth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S ABRIDGED GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, revised throughout, and enlarged chiefly by the addition of a number of 
Irregular Tenses of Verbs. 





Oxford: At the CLARENDON PRESS. 
London: LONGMANS and CO., and HENRY FROWDE. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the Best Books of the Season are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books, as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY, 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
It was a Lover and his Lagg 


By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “ Agnes,” &, 


Sanguelac. By Percy Greg, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride,”’ &, 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alicg 


Krne, Author of ‘Queen of Herself,” &, 


A Story of Carnival. By 


A. M. Horrvs, Author of “ Five-Chimney Farm 


Exchange No Robbery. By Misg 


BetTHamM-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty.” 2 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


DE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, half-moroc i 
i Portrait, &e., 213, ” top, with 
(HE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705, 
A 1739, Illustrative of Social and Political 
History. Selected from the Private Correspo 
of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambassador at 
Berlin and the Hague, created in 1711 Earl of 
oo. bd rea Notes by James J. 
ARTWRIGHT, M.A. itor of ‘The Memoi ie 
John Reresby.”’ y on 
London: WrMan and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, 


UR TRON OADS: 


Their History, Construction, and Administration 
By Freperick 8. WILLIAMS. Second Edition, Revised, 
‘“‘Abounds with pleasant and useful reading.” 
Economist. Price 12s, beautifully illustrated ang 
handsomely bound. 

London: BEMROSE and Co., Old Bailey, 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Librarie:, from 53 upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards. 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 23 6.1 upwards. 


*.* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.0, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
Limited, 
New Bond Street, London. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

The mest liberal and convenient Library for either 
Town or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 
have been arranged. New Music is added to the 
Library, and each work counts as one volume, 

Subscriptions. 

Town. Country. 
L£llsayear ... 2vols,|£L22ayear .. 5 
Additional 2 vols, £11s.]£33sayear ... 9 vols. 

Additional 3 vols. £1 1s. 

Subscriptions can commence at any date, Free 
delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwards residing 
in London or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country. Prospectus on application. 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 10 

LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &c. 

Reference Library, Reading Rooms, for ladies and 

gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 
Subscriptions. 

Three months ... £113.] One year .., £22. 

Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards are 
entitled to the use of these Rooms. 


TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS, &c. 

Owing to the freo circulation accorded to works of 
interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices many Books which are still in 
general demand at other Libraries. 


Price List of Surplus Books on application. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PrestipDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 
Prospectuses on application. . 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UBLIN CATHEDRAL. See, the 
BUILDER (4d, b ost, 44d), for 

and Views ; also A a of Poterborough Cathedral ; 
of Royal Courts of Justice Chambers ; and Addition? 
to a Factory—Removal of Wellington Statue—Fail- 
ares of Foundati The Or t of the Period— 
Architecture of the Himalayas.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 
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FOR AMATEURS OF ETCHING. 





L’A R T. 


A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


’ART, which has now completed the eighth year of its 
existence, has done more than any other European periodical in making 
known to the public the modern Masters of Etching. 

Upwards of Sixty Etchings are issued by L’Art during the year, and apart from 
the larger number and greater variety of works thus present2d to the subscribers, 
the plates are of a scale and importance that cannot be claimed by any other 
artistic magazine. 

Each number of L’Art, besides the Etching, contains numerons engravings on 
wood and in fac-simile. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR = 1883. 





In the numbers of L’ART for 1883 increased attention will be 
given to the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Special arrangements have also been made for 
the publication of important etchings from the works of the following 
masters:—L, Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., J. F. Millet, George Morland, &c. 


From the * TIMES.” 

* Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be produced every week as L’ ART, so 
magnificent in every respect—paper, typography, illustrations—and above all, so 
many-sided in its views of art, and so abundant and interesting in its information. 
st is simply the cheapest and the best thing of its kind. M. Véron seems, at 
any rate, to have solved the problem of combining excellence with cheapness, 
We find, besides numerous little fac-similes of sketches, and autograph letters 
of eminent artists, musicians, and dramatists, no less than seventy fine etchings 
by such men as Flameng, Courtry, Desbrosses, Langon, &., as well as singularly 
fine examples of wood engraving. Supposing the reading matter of the Review 
were as ephemeral and trivial in its purpose as the cheapest of the cheap, instead 
of being as it is rich and racy, with the native style of all French pens, thought- 
fuland often profoundly suggestive, and generally complete in reference to detail, 
the two etchings by Flameng, from pictures by Frank Hals and Nicholas Maas, 
alone would be really most valuable and acceptable to the portfolio of the print 
collector...... While L’Art is conducted in this style, the Editor may feel quite 
secure that France will not lose that artistic supremacy she has long held.” 


One Year, £5 5s. | Six Months, £212s 6d. | Three Months, £1 7s. 
Monthly Parts, 10s each, 





EDITIONS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 





L’ART publishes two Editions of superior quality ; the first, limited to 100 
copies, with the text upon Dutch paper, is accompanied by two series of Plates, 
the one with letters, and the other a proof before letters on Japanese paper ; the 
second, limited to five copies, has four series of plates, viz., upon Dutch paper, 
with letters, upon Japanese paper before letters, upcn vellum before letters, 
upon Whatman before letters. These Editions are numbered, and the proofs 
before letters bear the Artist’s signature. 


For the Edition of 100 copies, £16 a year, 
For the Edition of five copies, £48 a year. 


Subscriptions for these Editions are not received for less than a year, All Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—To meet the expressed wishes of 
many subscribers, it has been arranged to supply the Journal in 
monthly paris, each part to be contained in.its own wrapper. 





LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 


1°4 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. 
A Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By James: 
Lormer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the Law 
of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid, &c, In2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., now ready, price lés. 


With a NEW PREFACE. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED.—CABINET EDITION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN- 


VASION of the CRIMEA. Vol. VII.—WINTER TROUBLES. With a New 
Preface, wr:tten for this Edition, and having special reference to Recent 
Events in Egypt. Crown 8vo, price 6:. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of 


Hawaii: its Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By ©. F. Gorpow 
Cumming, Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ At Home 

in Fiji,” &e. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
‘Miss Gordon Cumming, who has painted such a life-like picture of Fiji, has 
performed an equally edifying task for this less known group of islands...... His- 


tory, customs, laws, and scenery of the islands all come into view in these delight- 
ful volumes,’’—Dai'y Telegraph. 


“With pen and with pencil, Miss Cumming describes what she sees well and 
graphically ; and we have read nothing heretofore about these great, open, 
volcanic displays that brought their main features so vividly before the mind’s 
eye.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and Influence of 
the Precious Metals upon the World. By R. HogartH Patrerson, Author 
of the ‘Science of Finance,” ‘‘ Essays in History and Art,” &. 2 vols. 
Syo, 31s 6d, 

**A work of general utility, and the matters treated of concern every one, no 
matter whether he be millionaire or peasant. The subject is one of interest, and 
it is discussed with ability.” —Morning Post, 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


A LADY’S DRIVE from FLORENCE to 
CHERBOURG; or, Santo, Lucia, and Co.: Where they Stayed, and What 
they Paid. By Exta Hunter. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. 


By Aurrep Rimmer, Author of “‘ Our Old Country Towns,” &. Beautifully 
Illustrated with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo, 
21s, 
“‘Charmingly illustrated volume......giving in a light and lively style sketches of 
the Prince Consort’s youth and boyhood.” —Times, 


** Right-and-thirty wood engravings of delicate execution, and thirteen tinted 
plates, bring to our minds the most delightfully quaint Thuringian reminiscences. 
A A charming panorama of scenes connected with a truly illustrious history,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MISS MOLLY.” 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,’’ “‘ Delicia,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


**Since the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its author has gained dexterity an? 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos which gaye that book so great a charm,’’—Academy. 


“The most charming story that we have read for a longer time than it is easy 
tosay. Insimple pathos, it is exquisite,”’— Graphic. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


ALIRABI: or, the Banks and Bankers of 


the Nile. By a Haps1 or Hype Pars, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, 


With Introductions and Notes. By Cuartes Worpsworts, D.C.L., Bishop 
of 8S. Andrews, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Now ready, Vol. I., containing Coriolanus—Julius Coesar—Antony and Cleopatra 
—kKing John. Price 7s 6d. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 


Ripiey Farrer. With 27 Full-page Illustrations by Lord Windsor, royal 
8vo, with a Map, 21s. 

‘The most chaste and elegant book of the present season......Mr. Farrer’s 
narrative is well written and scholarly. It leaves nothing to be desired as a 
description of the Greece of the past, as seen in the remains of it existing in the 
present day.’’—Land and Water. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND.—THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


The GLADSTONE ABC. With 15 Illus- 


trations, Uniform with ‘‘ New Gleanings from Gladstone.” Price 61, 


WILLIAM: BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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A UNIQUE RECORD OF THE ARTS. x 
“ The Macazine or Arr contains a very storehouse of art.”—Times. on 2 
“ The engravings in the Macazine oF Art are of exquisite beauty.”—SranpDarp. we 
“ Its criticism is full of interest and value.”—Satorpay Review. se 


“ Tts literary excellence is certainly not less than its artistic grace.”—SpEcrator. 
“‘ La redaction du Magazine est confiée aux écrivains les plus competents de l Angleterre ; les illustrations sont gravéeg sur, 


beis avec le plus grand soin,"—GAzETTE DES Beaux-Arts. 


As 





THE 


MAGAZINE 


oF ART. 


MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE FEBRUARY PART CONTAINS :— 


“Prince Edward VI. and his Whipping Boy.” 
Drawn by W. 8. Stacey, from the Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 


1882. Frontispiece. 
Horses and Dogs. By A.E. Torrens. With Portrait 


and Autograph of uharles Lutyens, and Two Engravings. 


An American Palace. By S.G. W. Benjamin. With 


Six Illustrations. 


Greek Myths in Greek Art: Demeter. 
E, Harrison. With an Engraving of ‘‘The Knidian Demeter,’’ and Seven 
, Illustrations from Greek Vases. 


By Jane 





ae Laer 


“For Auld La 8 yr" i 
for Auld L ng Syne From the Picture by Ed, 


The Interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Past, Present, 
and FUTURE. By Bast Cuampneys, With Five Illustrations. Figs 
jundo,, 


“My Model.”? From the Picture by *.ai 
MapDRAzo. 

The ‘“‘Special Artist.””> By Harry V. Barn: tt. With 

Six Fochimiles of Sketches of Battlefields rtd 7 


Current Art. With Five Engravings. : 
The Chronicle of Art: Art in January. 


N.B.—The MARCH NUMBER will contain an Article by Prof. Sidney Colvin, on “DANTE GABRIEL ae ae 


Four Reproductions of his Pictures and Drawings. 


Fhe Frontispiece will be an Engraving of “Il Ramoscello.” 





Just published, price 16s. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume (Vol. V.), with about 400° 


choice Engravings from Famous Paintings and from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day, handsomely bound in eloth, 


N.B.—Of VOLUME I. a few Copies only now remain, whilst the price of Vols. II. and III. (which are becoming scarce) has been raised to 15s each. The price 
of Vol. IV. (Vol. I. of the ENLARGED SERIES) has also now been raised to One Guinea, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London; and all Booksellers. 


> 





THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


bY 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


- Volume I., Just Published, price 21s, contains— 


A PREFACE, by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, and a 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION, by the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D., Dean of Wells. 

GENESIS. By the Very Rev. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

EXODUS. By the Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury. 

LEVITICUS. By the Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D., Author of 
“The Massorah.”’ 

NUMBERS. By the late C. J. Elliott, M.A., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 





Volume II., ready in a few days, will contain— 


DEUTERONOMY and JOSHUA. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, 
M.A. 


JUDGES. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.RB.S. 
RUTH. By the Rev. R. Sinker, B.D. 
I, SAMUEL. By the Rev. Canon Spence, M.A. 
II. SAMUEL, By the Rev. F, Gardiner, D.D. 
(To be completed in Five Volumes, price 21s each.) 








CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London; and all Booksellers. 


SEQUEL to ‘* YOUNG IRELAND.” By Sir GAVAN DUFFY. 
Ready in a few days, price 21s. 


Four Years of Irish History, 1845-1849. 
By Sir GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


This volume deals with the most memorable incidents in the modern history of Ireland: the Secession, by which the marvellous authority of O’Connell was 
overthrown, his compact with the Whigs, the great famine, and, for the first time, the secret history, minutes of council, and private correspondence, connected wi 
the abortive insurrection headed by Smith O'Brien. It is written not only from close personal knowledge, but founded on unpublished documents and the corre- 
spondence of nearly every one prominently concerned in these transactions. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London ; and all Booksellers. 
FINE-ART VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DoORE. 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND OO. 


DORE’S MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Illustrated | DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated by GusTAvE 
with full-page Drawings by Gustave Dore. New Edition, large 4to, cloth, 21s. DORE’S DA a es PF OR GA TORY £6 oo Pp ADISE 

DORE BIBLE. With 230 Illustrations by Gustave Dore. Illustrated by Gustave Dorr. Uniform with the =. ‘and same price. 
Royal 4to Edition, 2 vels., morocco plain, £4 43; best moroceo, £6 63. 


DORE’S DON QUIXOTE. With about 400 Illustrations by 
DORE’S LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Ulustrated by | _ Gustave Done. Cheap Edition, demy 4to, cloth gilt, 15s, on 
Gustave Dore. Royal 4to, 840 pp., cloth, £1 10s; morocco, £3 103. 


DORE’S FAIR TALES TOLD AGAIN. 
24 full-page Engravings by Gustave Dore. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 
DORE GALLERY, the. Containing a Selection of 250 of |DORE’S ADVENTURES of MUNCHAUSEN. 
the ys prenings of Gustave Dore. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2553; full morocco 
elegant, b 


Illustrated by Gusrave Dore, Super-royal 8vo, Cheap Kdition, cloth, gilt 
*," A Prospectus containing Particulars of the above Works will be sent post-free on Application to the Publishers. 


edges, 5s. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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